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When you see a car that’s one sheer streak of the new way — Girder-built with body and frame 
racing line, with bullet nose splitting the air— welded into one solid unit... low-slung, yet with 


higher road clearance. 


DON’T MISS the finest thing that’s ever hap- 
pened to automobiles! See your Nash dealer today. 
Two series: the Nash “600” and Nash Ambas- 
sador, and beautiful Custom models in both. 


You're right! /t’s a new Nash Airflyte! 


When you sit on a sofa four persons wide—with 
a great undivided windshield curving around you 
—and all your driving dials in the Uniscope— 
You're right—you’re IN a Nash Airflyte! 
When the power zooms forth... when the bumps 
melt away ... when you take the curves easier, 
faster than ever before— 
You're right—you’re DRIVING an Airflyte! 
When the seats turn into Twin Beds... and there’s 
Weather Eye Conditioned Air . . . and coil- 
springing on all four wheels . .. and you get 25 
plus miles to a gallon at average highway speed— 
You're right—you’re OWNING an Airflyte 
**600’’! You get all this because Nash is built 





GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 


Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporat.on, Detroit, Mich. 
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Air Conditioning Equipme Utility Sets 












Unit Heaters 


Unit Heaters 





Heating and 
Cooling Coils 


Dust Collectors 


industrial Fans 


Gyro! Fluid Drive, Type TM, 


Capiliary Alr Washers 


This scene of wonderful June weather in Colorado is our way of remind- 
ing you of the fresh, invigorating atmosphere that can be enjoyed in any 
business or building by installing American Blower Equipment for 


heating, cooling, ventilating, air conditioning or air handling. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. © CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


AMERICA LOWER 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary ‘corroration 








ee Sewing home amd indiudtty, RW. AA’ 


AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 





Pursuing a prospect in Peru... 


You'll find it’s easy and economical, too, to make and 

keep business connections abroad by telephone. Voice-to-voice 
visits with foreign prospects and customers help 

create mutual understanding. 


And telephoning is always a pleasant way to keep in 
touch with friends and relatives overseas. You'll enjoy hearing 
their voices. And they'll enjoy hearing yours. 


You can call most countries around the globe today. Just say 
to your Long Distance operator, “| want to make an overseas call.” 


is easier to do by telephone! 
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Janus in the Hitler Car : 


Evil Eye 

One morning recently Christopher Janus, 
owner of the famous Hitler car ( NEWSWEEK, 
July 5, 1948), had a packet of matches ex- 
plode in his hand. Just a few hours after the 
doctor bandaged up his hand for a second- | 
degree burn, he was checking his coat when 
a 150-pound fire extinguisher slipped from 
its wall moorings and broke several bones in 
his foot. 

I am sure there is a moral or something 
here . . . Maybe the Hitler ghost has finally 
caught up with him. 


3 
4 
+ 
4 
q 
| 


HELEN Pappas 
Chicago 





Since buying the Hitler car last summer, + 
Janus has been exhibiting it around the ~ 
country. In addition to the injuries cited 
above, he also suffered a black eye when he 
bumped into the car's spotlight in St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


Bird Call ; 


In your otherwise flawless use of bird par- 
lance in your story on Sierra Joan, bird dog } 
of the year (Newsweek, March 14), you | 
seem to have made one error that exposes © 
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Kohler Electric 
Plant 3A21, 
3KW, 115 volt 
AC, Automatic 
start and stop. 
Length.........41” 
i 16” 
Height.......274” 


BUSINESS PROTECTION 


The experience of the Geo. J. Ball, Inc. greenhouses at West 
Chicago, Ill., reveals how important a Kohler Electric Plant 
is for preventing loss in any business or institution depend- 
ing on electric power for essential operations. Stan+-by pro- 
tection is provided by Kohler Electric Plants in factories, 
stores, schools, theatres, hatcheries, greenhouses, municipal 
plants and many other places throughout the nation. Cur- 
rent starts automatically when emergencies occur. 


SAFEGUARD FOR HOSPITALS 


St. Francis Hospital, Wichita, Kansas, states: “On June 21, 
1948, a serious interruption to electric service due to a storm, 
caused the hospital to be without electricity. During this 
time two major operations were performed and three babies 
were born, using the Kohler Electric Plant for lighting and 
other necessary services in operating and delivery rooms.” 


Write for free illustrated Folder B-21 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin - Established 1873 


KOHLER 


Electric Plants 


for stand-by protection when 


central station current fails 

















IN YOUR HOME 


When central station service is cut off as a 
result of storms or other mishaps, a Kohler 
Electric Plant provides reliable, automatic 
emergency current for your lights, automatic 
heat, refrigerator, freezer, water pump and 
other equipment vital to your comfort and 
convenience. Kohler Electric Plants are easy 
to care for and economical to operate. 


KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS are available in sizes from 750 watts to 
10 KW; also 32 and 110 volt battery charging models. These 
plants are used for night lighting construction and oil field 
operations, and to furnish power and light to farms, camps 
and rural enterprises. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES « 





HEATING EQUIPMENT e« 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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i KM RESEARCH IS '~ die 
ATTRACTIVE, LONG-LASTING 

*ASBESTOS-CEMENT SHINGLES... 
iy, ORIGINALLY MANUFACTURED >: 
Mz, IN AMERICA BY THIS a9 
memmnine COMPANY / 


















To new homes and remodeled homes, K&M 
*“Century’’ Asbestos-Cement Siding and Roofing 
Shingles bring lasting beauty. They permit endless 
variety in architectural design, require no protec- 
tive paint, no maintenance. They are fire resistant 
and proof against weather, rot, rodents and termites. 
And the extra long life of ‘“‘Century’”’ Siding and 
Roofing Shingles provides economies you can’t afford 
to overlook. Ask your K&M Dealer, or write for 
further particulars. 


Nature made Absbeslos .. 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
4 











LETTERS 





your status as a neophyte in the art of hunt- 
ers’ conversation. A group of quail has, to 
my knowledge, always been a “covey,” not 
a “bevy” as you call it. Perhaps your island 
of Manhattan breeds a different variety of 
quail... 


‘James GreEIG 
Cincinnati 


NewsweEeK referred the problem to Mr. 
Henry Davis, Kennel Editor of Outdoors 
Magazine, author of “Training Your Own 
Bird Dog,” and a judge of field trials since 
1925, including four years at the National 
Field Trials at Grand Junction, Tenn. His 
reply: 

Your use of the word “bevy” in ee 
to a group of quail is entirely proper. “Bevy” 
and “covey” mean the same thing—although 
“covey” is more generally used in the South. 
As a native of that section I know that the 
average Southerner looks upon the word 
“bevy” merely as “covey” dressed up in 
Sunday clothes. 


Henry P. Davis 


Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Webster on the 
same subject: covey 
for a group of par- 
tridges or girls; bevy 
for a group of quail 
or beauties. 


Translation 


In NEWSWEEK’S 
March 21 issue I no- 
ticed some Chinese 
characters in the 
photo of Premier Ho 
Ying-chin. They 
mean “universal love.” Perhaps this reflects 
the attitude of Ho toward the Communists. 


International 


Universal love 


Jm Buck 
Newark, Ohio 


The Reading Public 


Quick, let’s amend the record in respect 
to a figure which appeared in your March 28 
issue. In reviewing “Public Opinion and 
Foreign Policy,” the statement was taken 
from that book that in 40,000,000 homes 
there are radio sets and that . . . “about 50 
per cent are magazine readers.” 

In 1947 we sponsored the first authorita- 
tive survey on the size and characteristics of 
the national magazine audience. The results 
were published in a series of reports on the 

“Nationwide Magazine Audience Survey.” 
This survey demonstrated that of all the 
people in the United States aged 15 years 
and over, 68.9 per cent or 71,550,000 of 
them are magazine readers. Further, in 82.5 
per cent of all the families in the United 
States—32,300,000—there are one or more 
magazine-reading adults .. . 


FRANK BRAUCHER 


Magazine Advertising Bureau 
New York City 


When in Paris... 


In an article about Paris fashions for the 
coming season you stated that “pigeon 
breast” and short coiffures were definitely in 
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What! Slats 11 aft aAltplatie ? 





Yes, stairs! They’re an innovation in 
the great new Boeing Stratocruiser! 
Deep-carpeted spiral stairs that link 
two passenger decks . . . stairs you can 
go up or down at will. They’re your 
first indication of the new freedom of 
movement that the 80-passenger 
Stratocruiser affords air travelers. 


On the big main deck, there’s more 
room than you would believe possible 
in an airplane—room to relax in wide, 
soft chairs . . . room to stroll fore and 
aft... room to stretch your legs full 
length. And if you’ve a mind to, you 
can walk down the spiral stairway to 
a completely different atmosphere in 


SSOEMNM IF 


STRATOCRUIS ER 


the cozy, lower-deck lounge! You'll 
find beautiful appointments and un- 
expected roominess in the rest and 
powder rooms. You'll enjoy delicious 
meals served aloft—piping hot—from 
the Stratocruiser’s fully equipped 
galley. You'll experience complete 
comfort from the advanced air and 
altitude conditioning systems, flying at 
any altitude up to 25,000 feet. 


There’s a wholly new experience 
waiting for you aboard this 340-mile- 
an-hour sky queen. It’s built with all 
the stamina, dependability and rugged- 
ness that have won Boeing planes 
world renown. 





Here’s why these airlines chose Boeing 
Stratocruisers as their new fleet queens: 


1 Outstanding passenger appeal — spacious- 
ness and comfort. 


2 Superior flight characteristics and depend- 
able performance. 


3 Increased safety through proved structural 
integrity and equipment research. 


4 Greater speed and payload, easier main- 
tenance, resulting in low operating cost. 





NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES 
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vs TYPHOON 


AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 


Beat the heat—and the humidity, 
too — with Typhoon packaged 
units. Over-size coils are 
Typhoon-engineered to rid the 
atmosphere of muggy moisture. 
And exclusive “Traffic Cop” con- 
trol directs incoming humid air 
and outgoing dry, cool air for top 
efficiency and economy. 


So hang out the Welcome sign to 
customers right through the sum- 
mer with Typhoon self-contained 
units. It's a fact: Typhoon de- 
livers the most air conditioning 
at the lowest dollar cost per ton. 








% 


40 years of 


air cooling experience 


Write for digest of air conditioning facts. Dept. N4 


794 Union Street ¢ Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 





TYPHOON AIR CONDITIONING CO., INC. 
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LETTERS 


at the time ( Newsweek, Feb. 7). Will you 
please explain the term “pigeon breast”? To 
date I haven’t been able to ‘figure it out. 
J. N. STEINKIRCHNER 
Pittsburgh 


The term “pigeon breast” referred to a 
high-breasted, full-busted posture similar to 
that of a strutting pigeon. Paris said it, and 
Paris should know. 


Neat Trick 


Bobby Clark perhaps enjoys semiweekly 
bridge matches on alternate Sundays ( NEws- 
WEEK, March 14), but I much prefer bi- 
weekly matches held on consecutive Mondays. 

J. T. Campion 

Dallas 


Touché! 


Guileless Gerald 


The enclosed advertisement, torn from the 
March 21 issue of Newsweek, illustrating 
young Stephen Foster, and the picture of 


Acme 


Innocents Foster (left) and Sullivan 


Gerald Sullivan (NeEwsweex, March 28) 
struck me as having great similarity—a guile- 
less innocence—quite unusual . 
CHARLOTTE A. STOCKER 
Toledo, Ohio 


To the Rescue! 


PLEASE ADVISE HOW THAT POOR S.O.B. 
IN THE GILES CARTOON PUZZLE (NEws- 
WEEK, March 21) GoT OUT OF THAT 
MESS. 


BERWICK, GOULD, HARRIS & HARPER 
HAY RIVER, 
N.W.T., CANADA 


»... The best way to get him out is wake 
him up. He’s having a nightmare. 


S. A. PorRTER 


A. & I. State College 
Nashville, Tenn. 


>... A quick drop in temperature causes 
pipes and water to freeze. At almost the 
same instant an earthquake splits open 
the concrete block, freeing the man’s legs; 
the bomb rolls off the block and lands on the 
ice, snuffing out the wick; the molten lead 
splashes a drop which clogs gas jet, some 
landing in box of black-widow spiders, kill- 
ing them, and another small drop lands on 
the spider on the man’s arm; the archer 
misses the man and hits the package of 
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BIGGER, TALLER sci: AMERICANS ! 














l ©) HIGHER ON THE INSIDE . . Lower on the Outside! 
IT$ THE NEW DODGE! LONGER ON THE INSIDE . . . Shorter on the Outside! 
e 
a 


WIDER ON THE INSIDE . Narrower on the Outside! 


HIGHER INSIDE ... No knocking your LONGER INSIDE... Real stretch-out room WIDER INSIDE... Wide, wide seats for 


hat off getting in or out... whether for long legs and tall people ...and three passenger comfort. You can relax 
you sit in front seat or rear seat, in Dodge “knee-level” seats give them full in natural, easy position with no 
the center or on the side. support for day-long comfort. shoulder cramping, no elbow hugging. 


. , ‘ : a , FLASHING PICK-UP ... New “Get-Away” engine 
! ° 
You have to see it to believe it! It’s so big inside—yet outside plus Fluid Drive, squeezes extra miles from 
it’s compact enough to park in your present-day garage with room every tankful of gas . . . gives you much 
to spare. faster acceleration for safer passing. 
ORTER You'll marvel that a car can fulfill all your ideas of down-to-earth 


comfort ... yet steal your eye so completely with its sheer natural 

beauty mew in every graceful sweep of line. Add to this distinctive 

new styling a new “Get-Away” engine, plus the proved smoothness 
e causes of All-Fluid Drive, and you can understand why you should drive 
most the the new Dodge before buying any other car. 


its open Right now this gorgeous new Dodge Meadowbrook is awaiting 
an’s legs; your visit at your Dodge dealer’s. See it . . . drive it today. Check 


ds on = all the new features and styling that make Dodge daringly different. 
ten lea 
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NO RUSHING 
WHEN YOU CHOOSE 


“Billmore 


If you face a crowded schedule in New York, 









avoid rushing and make every leisure mo- 
ment yield maximum relaxation—stay at The 
BILTMORE. Everything about this famous 
hotel—its modern rooms, its up-to-date con- 
veniences, its expert service and its gratifying 
accessibility—helps smooth the way and ease 
the lot of the busy New York visitor. S555 
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Madison Avenue at 43rd Street Soe 
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Frank W. Regan, President 
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One of the World's Great Hotels 
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Giles—London Express 


Puzzle: Readers found a solution 


acid which splashes on the chains, freeing 
his arms; the cannon moves a little to the 
left and when it goes off it blows a hole in 
the wall so the man can escape; the con- 
cussion of the explosion kills the snake; and | 
the electricity goes off when the lines come 
down. 


Britt CaRLIsLE 
Norwich University 
Northfield, Vt. 


>... The alligator messing around in the 
lower right-hand corner of the picture sets 
off the floating mine. The explosion of the} 
mine immediately kills the remaining alli- 
gators, cracks the concrete block, thereby | 
releasing the prisoner, and the splash of the” 
explosion extinguishes the fuse on the cannon | 
and the candle. The spiders, the snake, and” 
the acid would be washed off or drowned. 
The splash will also short-circuit the electri- 7 
cal system, blowing out a fuse and thereby 
rendering it useless. The explosion will also 
destroy the archer’s aim and jar the door 
loose from its hinges, whereupon the prisoner 
easily swings . . . to the door and safety and 
freedom. Amen. 











R. C. DAVENPORT 
J. A. McGratu 
Caracas, Venezuela 


>... We decided the only solution to this; 
puzzle is our own American Superman to 
the rescue. 
Ray ZwEIFEL 
Pensacola, Fla. 
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(0 one year $6.50 
(0 two years $10.00 





152 West 42 Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Check your truck’s heavy winter 








wear here... 




































cxpress 
tion 
freeing 
to the 
hole in | 
he con- 
ke; and | q It's been a wearing winter— ee It’s been hard under the hood— ee It's been a tough grind. 
25 come | Maybe a spring leaf snapped during What winter weather took out of your % Here, there and— 
that severe cold snap. That could cause engine, we can put back in! Everywhere a truck needs lubrication, 
LISLE excessive tire wear, even misalignment New get-up-and-go, new life, new it needs lubrication now. So Interna- 
of axles. power! We change oil, inspect, clean, tional service experts cover all chas- 
Or take ice ruts. Your truck had to. all adjust or replace spark plugs, distribu- sis points, transmission, universal 
winter. Front-end parts may be sprung; tor, regulator, carburetor, valves, bat- joints, differential, steering gear, wheel 
d in the that’s bad for steering. Brakes may be tery cables, and wiring. bearings, and any other spot that’s too 
ure sets worn; that’s bad for stopping. All work is done by International dry for its own good. 
a of = But International’s special spring factory-trained mechanics using special And believe us, International serv- 
ing alll service is good for what ails trucks. tools and equipment. ice experts know where to look for 
Me pow that, and what to do about it! 
h of the 7 
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WEIFEL 


— 


It’s time to get winter 
out of your systems— 


We'll take your cooling system first. 
We'll drain and flush the entire sys- 
tem; refill, adding rust inhibitor, check 
water pump and cooling connections, 
check gaskets, hoses, connections and 
thermostat. 

We'll take your electrical system 
next... service it completely. 








That’s how International service puts 
more spring in your truck’s systems! 


Other International Harvester Products a 
Farmall Tractors and Machines | 


CECCE It’s overhauling time—for trucks that have been hauling overtime— 


We’ve covered a lot of territory here, because 
your trucks have covered a lot of territory 


service organization. They're ready with spe- 
cialized experience, ready with precision- 





this winter. If they don’t need servicing now, engineered parts, ready with factory-rebuilt , 
— ae : y “si - : : ’ industrial Power . . . Refrigeration 

it’s a miracle! exchange units ... ready to keep your trucks 

. : : fa _ copy iy 
zone——— 4.700 International Dealers. and 170 Com- rolling profitably into spring and summer. Tune in -— Me a and Harvest of Stars 
“ 4g ee . C, Sunday afternoons 

— pany-owned Branches and Service Stations Have your trucks serviced now and save . 

offer you the nation’s largest exclusive truck money and trouble later! 
r $6.50 
ars $10.00 










INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS © 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY * CHICAGO 


42 Soren 
18, N. ¥- 
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T’S the world’s newest pen... with 
14 specific advances. New “51” 
promises pen pleasure unknown before. 
Your first inquiring doodle reveals 
velvet smoothness. Words seem to 
spring spontaneously from the point. 
It’s effortless . . . almost magical. 
You fill this pen with no more exer- 
tion than pressing thumb and fingers 
together. The bigger reservoir holds 
far more. So refillings are fewer and 
farther between. With the ink supply 
visible, new ‘51°’ need never go dry. 


Ubrldé weodi werelid p2ere 


There’s a new safeguard against leak- 
ing—even at the highest flight levels. 

But see the new “51” for yourself. 
It’s truly the pen that goes perfection 
one better. Your choice of 7 distinctive 
colors and black, a variety of caps and 
custom points. To own or give the very 
newest, choose a new Parker “51”, 

Pens, $13.50 and up. New “51” Pen- 
cils, $6.75 and up. Matched sets, from 
$19.75 to $80.00. The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wisconsin, U. S. A,, 
and Toronto, Canada, 
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NEW FOTO-FILL FILLER + VISIBLE INK SUPPLY 
¢ PLI-GLASS RESERVOIR « EXCLUSIVE INK FLOW 
GOVERNOR « 5-LAYER INSULATION « HI-FLITE 
LEAK PREVENTION « GREATER WRITING MILE- 
PLATHENIUM-TIPPED POINT ¢« “LIVE 
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For Your Intormation 


RIO REPORT: To get the story of the DP’s in Brazil (see 
page 46), Harry B. Murkland, Newsweek's Hemisphere 
Affairs editor, flew more than 15,000 miles in two weeks: 
from New York to Lima, Peru; then across South America 
to Rio de Janeiro; and back home 
on the inaugural flight of Braniff 
International Airway’s nonstop 
route, 

Murkland says this is the most 
spectacular hop he’s ever made. 
The DC-6s fly south from Lima 
along the arid northern coast of 
the continent until they come to 
the three snow-shrouded volca- 
noes that tower over Arequipa. Here—pilots call it the traf- 
fic signal—they make a left turn and head for the passes 
of the Andes. Then for a couple of hours they fly through 
and over the awesome Andean peaks, hitting 25,000 feet 
at some points. 

The next landmark is Lake Titicaca, the highest navi- 
gable body of water in the world. Then comes La Paz, a 
city of 280,000, plastered to the side of the mountains 
12,400 feet above sea level. Past the Bolivian altiplano, 
the route leads over the brown desolation of the Mato 
Grosso, the Mississippi-like Parana River and brown jungle 
changing to green farmland. At last the fairyland harbor 
of Rio appears. Ten hours and 2,500 miles after leaving 
Lima, the plane settles down on the island airport of 
Galeao. 

Once in Rio, Murkland visited the Ilha das Flores, Bra- 
zil’s equivalent of Ellis Island and discussed the DP pro- 
gram with Brazilian immigration officials. This program 
has far-reaching implications. Brazil needs more people 
just as the DP’s need a home. Murkland believes that Bra- 
zil’s current experiment will gradually develop techniques 
to be used the world over in meeting this serious problem. 


PACIFIC READERS: We'll be greatly interested to see the 
outcome of a cultural exchange between East and West 
initiated by Japanese readers of the Newsweek-Pacific 
edition. It all started when Dr. Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago received a letter from three Takasaki 
residents requesting more information on Dr. Hutchins’s 
“Great Books” course, of which they had read in the Feb. 
28 issue of Newsweek-Pacific. We now understand that 
the Great Books Foundation proposes to help start a study- 
discussion group in Takasaki in the belief that “great books 
are not exclusively the property of scholars.” 


THE COVER: A few wecks back, in the course of checking 
important news in their fields, Newsweex’s Theater and 
Music editors arrived together in New Haven, Conn., for 
the tryout of a new musical, “South Pacific.” What they 
saw there confirmed Broadway re- 
ports that the Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein show starring Mary Martin and 
Ezio Pinza was bound to be a smash. 
And so our combined staffs followed 
the cast to Boston to watch the final 
version and interview the _ stars. 
When their convincing reports ar- 
rived, NEWSWEEK set an all-time 
record for itself in getting color 
photos and engravings made for this week’s cover, which 
reaches the newsstands on the day of the Broadway 
opening. Theater and Music stories on “South Pacific” ap- 
pear on pages 78 and 85 (photo by Zinn Arthur). 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Although Attorney General Clark 
denies reports that he plans to resign in 
June, it’s known he has received tempting 
offers to enter private law practice and 
has discussed plans to do so with a few 
intimate friends. If he does leave, he’d 
like to see his top assistant, Peyton Ford, 
succeed him. But Clark Clifford of the 
White House staff would be the odds-on 
favorite . . . Defense Secretary Johnson 
would like to get Assistant Secretary of 
State Peurifoy and World Bank President 
John J. McCloy for top jobs in the de- 
fense establishment . . . The President 
still hopes to have Mon Wallgren con- 
firmed as chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board, but Floyd 
Odlum is a good bet for the job if he 
fails . . . In connection with the loyalty 
investigations, the FBI is scrutinizing 
the record of one of the most highly 
placed men in Washington. 


Truman and Congress 

In line with his new “soft and triendly” 
approach to Congress, Truman plans to 
allow the session to adjourn according to 
its own timetable, probably in July. Then, 
while members of Congress are at home, 
the President will do what he can to work 
up support for unenacted parts of his pro- 
gram. In the early fall Truman will call 
the proposed special session to deal with 
them, 


Hoover Program Forecast 

Members of the Hoover commission 
now glumly predict that not more than a 
quarter of the recommendation for re- 
organization of the Federal government 
will be enacted. Some believe even this 
is an optimistic estimate. For example, 
they have practically no hope of taking 
the Post Office Department out of politics, 
of transferring the Army Engineers’ civil 
functions to the Interior Department, of 
creating a new ‘united medical adminis- 
tration, and for numerous other proposals 
to which there is strong opposition in 
Congress. 


National Notes 

GOP Chairman Scott is planning to 
create a staff of pulse takers who'd roam 
the country studying political trends. 
They'd also give helpful hints to state 
and local GOP officials on how to rebuild 
their organizations . . . The Navy soon 
will begin a mammoth correspondence- 
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course training program for its reserve 
officers. After July the courses will be 
mandatory for promotion. Also, Naval 
Reservists are being given their M Day 
assignments now . . . Top CIO leaders 
are resisting pressure from left-wing 
unions to call a national labor conference 
to agitate for across-the-board wage in- 
creases of around 30 cents an hour. . . 
Some Southern newsmen estimate that 
Ku Klux Klan membership has doubled 
since Truman first raised the civil-rights 
issue . . . The Census Bureau is giving 
delighted congressmen a crack at the 
biggest patronage plum in years. It needs 
about 150,000 temporary non-civil-serv- 
ice employes for the 1950 census. 


Foreign-Policy Advisers 

A new plan is being worked out at 
the State Department to form advisory 
groups composed jointly of top business 
executives and retired foreign-service 
diplomats. These experts would come to 
Washington periodically to confer with 
Secretary Acheson on policy matters. In- 
cidentally, former Under Secretary Lov- 
ett, who virtually ran the department 
toward the end of the Marshall regime, 
has agreed to meet regularly with Ache- 
son and Under Secretary Webb. 


Improved Anti-Sub Tactics 

Top naval officials, who only a year ago 
were greatly disturbed about the growing 
Soviet submarine threat, are no longer so 
gloomy. The change came as a result of 
the recent naval maneuvers in the Carib- 
bean, What has been done to counterbal- 
ance the submarines which Russia de- 
veloped from captured German plans 
remains a top secret. But in general the 
altered situation can be attributed to 
better detecting equipment and protective 
weapons. 


Trivia 

A cough and a drink of water by Win- 
ston Churchill last Thursday night in 
Boston cost one network $30,000. His 
speech edged over the allotted radio 
hour, with the result that NBC had to 
cancel its 10 o'clock show and also stand 
the cost of talent . . . During the House 
debate on margarine taxes, Representative 
Celler of Brooklyn declared that some- 
times butter must be colored yellow if 
“the cattle have to eat the straw and the 
silex, I think it is called—corn from the 
silo.” Informed that the word was “silage,” 
Celler had the record corrected . . . When 
James Boyd, director of the Bureau of 
Mines, was finally confirmed by the Sen- 
ate recently, he received his first pay- 
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checks in nearly two years, Endorsing one 
which came to $4,523.36, he handed it 
over to Mrs, Boyd with the remark: “I 
hope I get the 36 cents back.” 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

Contrary to alarmist reports, U.S. ob- 
servers believe that the closing of Soviet 
consulates in Iran is an economy measure 
and that most Soviet consular personnel 
now in Iran will be transferred to Red 
China . . . Although fears of deflation 
persist among Germans, bizonal indus- 
trial production during March was 814% of 
the 1936 level. Steel output was at the 
rate of 9,000,000 tons a year, almost 50% 
above the ERP target set last fall. . . 
As the Communist line goes back to tra- 
ditional anti-Zionism, Israel’s home-grown 
Communist Party is undergoing a purge. 
The central committee recently expelled 
nine of its 25 members on charges of con- 
spiring with Stern Gang remnants to set 
up a new “reactionary, nationalist” move- 
ment Rumanian Premier Groza is 
whispering to Western diplomats in 
Bucharest that Russia has the world’s 
most powerful army and may be forced 
to use it soon. They aren’t impressed. 
They believe that if the Russians did 
plan to use force Groza would be the 
last to know. 


New Soviet Strategy 

Expert observers feel that the Kremlin 
soon may try a “hidden-ball play,” or a 
series of them, in foreign policy. The basic 
pattern would be for the Soviets to fake 
one kind of policy through the Foreign 
Office and diplomatic service while the 
Kremlin makes its real ground-gaining 
attempt in quite another direction through 
Cominform agents. Ever since Molotoff 
turned over the Moscow Foreign Office to 
Vyshinsky, diplomats have been con- 
vinced that the “official” Soviet diplomacy 
will merely serve as a cover for future 
Russian moves, Some believe the Krem- 
lin now is preparing a shift from the 
West, where it’s stymied, to China, India, 
and Malaya, Their feeling is that China 
can be plucked by the Chinese Commu- 
nists at any time and that Southeast Asia 
presents fertile ground for penetration, 


Behind China Peace Talks 

The best diplomatic judgment doubts 
an agreement on peace terms in the cur- 
rent negotiations between the Chinese 
Communists and Nationalists. The Reds 
want a few peaceful years to consolidate 
their position north of the Yangtze. They 
also want strategic positions in a national 
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coalition cabinet so as to be able to take 
over high level posts in Southern China 
as well, However, the Nationalists think 
the Communists need a breathing spell 
so badly that they’d abandon their cabinet 
claims to get it. For this reason the Na- 
tionalists are refusing to make concessions 
for the sake of peace. Incidentally, Chiang 
Kai-shek is pretending to disassociate him- 
self from the negotiations so he can deny 
responsibility if they turn out badly. Ac- 
tually he’s in almost daily telephonic com- 
munication with Nationalist negotiations 
and will claim some credit if the talks 
succeed, 


Austrian Treaty Deal 

Austrian Foreign Minister Gruber now 
believes there’s a faint hope of a break in 
the long deadlock on the treaty talks in 
London. He professes to have information 
that the Russians migh* compromise on 
support of Yugoslav territorial claims if 
the Western Powers would give way 
somewhat on the sum to be paid Russia 
for former German assets in Austria. The 
theory is that the Russians are determined 
to break Marshal Tito sometime this 
summer and want to get allied troops out 
of Austria before “anything happens” 
across the Yugoslav border. So far the 
Russians have supported Yugoslav claims, 
and the Yugoslavs have been afraid to 
modify them much lest the Russians 
accuse them of selling their countrymen 
down the river. 


Red Aims in Macedonia 

The Cominform is completing prepara- 
tions for the next major move against 
Marshal Tito—proclamation of an “in- 
dependent” Macedonia, which would be 
carved out of Yugoslavia, Greece, and a 
small segment from Bulgaria. This opera- 
tion may begin with a “spontaneous up- 
rising” of Macedonians in all three coun- 
tries. Sofia presumably would proclaim its 
devotion to the principle of self-deter- 
mination and recognize the rights of its 
Macedonians to secede. The Greek Com- 
munists are displaying a profoundly 
“bourgeois-nationalist” distaste for the 
proposed amputation of Greek Mace- 
donia, but the Cominform expects to sup- 
press this deviation from Marxist dogma 
without too much difficulty now that 
the former guerrilla commander Markos, 
leading pro-Tito offender among Greek 
Reds, has been liquidated. 


Cocktail Diplomacy 

A futile effort to call a shipboard truce 
in the cold war was made on the Queen 
Mary last week as she carried many of Eu- 
rope’s diplomats to this country, Hector 
McNeil, Britain’s chief UN delegate, 
organized a small drinking party and in- 
vited Soviet delegate Andrei Gromyko. 
Gromyko sent word he would be pleased 
to attend. But the party came and went, 
and Gromyko didn’t show up. Next day 
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Foreign Secretary Bevin had a party for 
the ship’s diplomats, This time, also, 
Gromyko was absent. But this time he 
hadn’t been invited. 
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ECA Foreign-Trade Campaign 

During the second year of Marshall- 
plan aid, ECA Administrator Hoffman 
will tackle a difficult job. He will try 
to persuade U.S. industry to approve a 
campaign for vast increases in competi- 
tive imports. This would involve lower- 
ing U.S. tariffs and encouraging heavier 
purchases of foreign products. Hoffman’s 
theme will be that after ECA aid expires 
in 1952 Europe still will need major as- 
sistance in the form of foreign markets, 
especially dollar markets. Though Britain 
and France, for example, now are selling 
their wares heavily in this country, Hoff- 
man says they will need to increase ex- 
ports by 65%—including such items as 
wines, chocolate, butter, and woolens, 
all amply produced in the U.S. 


‘Fair Return’ Research 

The Housing Expediter’s office is 
studying old OPA records, covering thou- 
sands of rental properties in 95 principal 
cities, to determine what should be fixed 
as a “fair net operating return” for land- 
lords under the new rent act (see page 
20). Three or four other Federal agen- 
cies which have complex tabulating and 
accounting equipment were called in 
hurriedly to help in the survey. The re- 
sult probably will be a “ratio” formula 
under which property owners may op- 
erate—something like 60% for operating 
expense and depreciation and 40% for 
amortization, interest, and profits, rather 
than a fixed percentage of profit at 6 to 
8% as under public-utility legislation. The 
new formula probably will be announced 
by May Il. 


Unemployment Outlook 

Government economists now place the 
danger point in unemployment at 7% of 
the labor force. On the basis of a labor 
force of about 63,000,000, this would 
be an unemployment total of approxi- 
mately 4,400,000. Few Washington 
analysts expect unemployment to pass 
that figure any time this year, although 
some think it may come close. ’ 


Business Footnotes 

Agriculture Department experts fore- 
cast further mild declines in farm prices 
over the next several months but no 
significant breaks until late this year, 
when heavy hog marketings are ex- 
pected. They believe 1949 farm income 
will run around $14,000,000,000, about 
the same as in 1946 . . . Cheap foreign- 
made shoes again are coming into the 
U.S. in quantity. Most are from nation- 
alized shoe plants in Czechoslovakia . . . 
The State Department is asking the 


Commerce Department to exercise 
tighter controls over U. S. exports to pre- 
vent their reshipment behind the Iron 
Curtain. More interested in encouraging 
exports than in their destination, Com- 
merce is dragging its feet . . . John L. 
Lewis will put up a terrific battle to get 
the mine operators to contribute addi- 
tional money to his miners’ welfare fund. 
Reason: The fund will go broke under 
the present expenditure rate approved 
by Lewis. 
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Movie Notes 

“The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse” will be remade shortly with the 
Rudolph Valentino role going to John 
Derek, the newcomer who made a hit in 
“Knock on Any Door” . . . Other re- 
makes: Errol Flynn will play the John 
Barrymore role in a Warner production 
of “Moby Dick.” Cecil B. De Mille hopes 
to team Hedy Lamarr and Burt Lan- 
caster in the Anatole France classic 
“Thais,” first filmed in 1914 . ... Behind 
Deanna Durbin’s release from Universal, 
where she rose to fame, is the fact that 
her last five pictures failed to meet ex- 
penses . . . Popularity of the “Hopalong 
Cassidy” Westerns on television has 
prompted William Boyd, the star, to ac- 
quire full screen rights. He'll produce 
three such films a year, arranging se- 
quences so the pictures can easily be cut 
up for video serials after the feature- 
length showings in theaters . . . Joan 
Fontaine will play the title role in “Tril- 
by,” to be produced in England by her 
husband William Dozier . . . Gandhi is 
impersonated by clay figures, rather than 
an actor, in a documentary film about his 
life recently produced in India, 


Radio Lines 

The long-delayed Tallulah Bankhead 
comedy series is scheduled to start in the 
fall if a sponsor can be found. Miss Bank- 
head spurns offers to go on as a sustainer 
. .. CBS wants to put Lucille Ball’s My 
Favorite Husband show on television, 
but the movie studios to which the ac- 
tress has commitments say “No.” It may 
become a test case in the courts . . . Best 
bet to replace Mutual’s president Edgar 
Kobak is Frank White, head of Columbia 
Records. Kobak, who offered to quit if 
warring factions on the network’s board 
could agree on a new president, will stay 
until a successor is named . . . NBC will 
select one of three proposed $50,000- 
jackpot giveaways to buck Jack Benny 
next season. Meanwhile, CBS is planning 
to retaliate with even bigger awards on 
one of its shows. An FCC crackdown 
may be forced . . . Television officials 
are turning down all proposed shows in- 
volving charade contests. They fear that 
participants might go beyond the bounds 
of good taste in their enthusiasm to win 
the game. 
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_ «cepted standard for quality and performance. For trucks 


| ttucks you buy. Look for Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” Axles! 






ask your truck salesman to 


ee ynder the truck? 


and show you FAMOUS TIMKEN-DETROIT FEATURES 
like these for improving performance and cutting costs! 
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x. ALL-NEW FRONT AXLES—Here are the strongest front 

HEAVY-DUTY GEARING axles ever built, at minimum weight for each capacity. 

Axle centers are made from heat-treated, high-carbon 

steel forgings with new “equalized-I” beam section. 

The offset Hypoid pinion is bigger and stronger. Bearings are ... Steering ease and stability are unequalled. 
bigger. More teeth are in contact, reducing loading per unit of Pr 

contact area. Torque-transmitting capacity is increased. Slower 

gear ratios are practical without loss of strength. Write for new, 

free picture booklet on Hypoid Gearing, ready for you now. 





FULL-CORNER HOUSINGS — Full-corner rectangular design at 
spring seats, and dense, compacted steel in corners give these 


housings maximum strength 
—H 


and rigidity with minimum 
weight. Hot-forged (not cold- 
pressed), with welded cover 
for extra rigidity. 
The Timken-Detroit truck axles that carry, move and stop 
the load today are better axles than ever before—incom- 
parably better! %< Modern design by Timken-Detroit has 
produced Hypoid Gearing—the new type of gearing for 
medium- and heavy-duty trucks that steps up schedules 
and cuts maintenance costs. The advantages are so pro- 











— that Hypoid Gearing has become - og by A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
which many wise buyers judge the quality of the entire 
truck. yy Yet Hypoid Gearing is only one of the many DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


features which make Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” Axles the 








that go farther at lower costs—look under the next new 
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FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Washington is feeling better. Optimism is the prevailing 
mood both in the Administration and Congress. It is traceable 
to two generally held assumptions: 


First: That Russia is on the run in the cold war and conse- 
quently that a hot war in the near future is not as serious a 
threat as it has been. 


Second: That the postwar inflation is over but that readjust- 
ment to a lower price level won't bring on a disastrous de- 
pression in the foreseeable future. 


> Clear sailing for Administration foreign policy will be one 
of the consequences of the improved Congressional mood. 
Future requests should benefit from present success. 


Ratification of the Atlantic Pact can now be taken for granted. 
There will be a full-dress Senate debate but the opposition 
vote will be small. 


Arming Europe to implement the pact also seems a sure thing 
at the moment, But the amount Congress will authorize is 
still uncertain. The Administration’s anticipated request for 
$1,800,000,000 may well be cut substantially. 


Reduction’ of the ECA appropriation also is probable, even 
though the authorization got through with its $5,580,000,000 
uncut. Leaders think a reduction will be justified by price 
declines, if nothing else. 


> U.S. diplomacy will be even firmer with Russia in the im- 
mediate future than it has been in the past. The State Depart- 
ment is disposed to press what it regards as its present ad- 
vantage. 


Its Russian experts think the recent shake-up in the Kremlin 
high command amounts to a tacit admission that the present 
line of Soviet policy has run into a stalemate in the West and 
that revision, at least in emphasis, is indicated. 


> Congressional leaders credit air power and atom-bomb pro- 
duction as much, or more, than aid-to-Europe diplomacy, with 
the recent improvement in the West’s position. 


General agreement with Churchill's conclusion that Russia 
would have overrun Europe by now but for U.S. possession 
of the A-bomb and the means for its delivery is a fair index 
of Congress’s thinking on this question. 

The certain result: Congress will authorize a 70-group Air 
Force, give air power the $800,000,000 earmarked by Tru- 
man for UMT, and approve free spending for atomic de- 
velopment. 


> The biggest fly in the Washington ointment is the budget- 
ary problem—how to avoid a tax increase or return to deficit 
financing without cutting back foreign and defense spending, 
which Congress neither wants nor now intends to do. 


This problem will become more acute at the fiscal year end, 
June 30. A Treasury deficit is now anticipated. Income-tax 
collections are turning out to be less than anticipated. 
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Influential senators like George of Georgia and Taft of Ohio 
insist that a tax boost of the $4,000,000,000 proportions Tru- 
man wants might be the factor that would convert the present 
deflation into a serious depression. 


Increased corporation taxes are being talked about again, but 
the chances are still strongly against any boost at this session. 
However, it is possible that Congress will act next January to 
raise 1950 taxes. 


> Fairly drastic economies in domestic expenditures will be 
insisted upon by House and Senate appropriations commit- 
tees, but these won’t bulk large enough to assure a balanced 
budget. 


Truman’s insistence upon full appropriations under his budget 
will be futile. Already the House Appropriations Committee 
has taken an arbitrary 15% cut out of two pet Truman Ad- 
ministration programs—reclamation and flood control. 


Congress is still assuming that business will hold up well 
enough to justify Truman’s budget estimate that current tax 
rates will produce $41,000,000,000 of revenue in the next 
fiscal year. Even the Taft-school economy advocates defend 
this guess. 


> Truman himself and his lieutenants in Congress are confi- 
dent that his prestige at the Capitol, which has been sinking 
ever since the election, is due for at least a partial comeback. 


Congressional relations will have first priority all this month 
on the White House calendar. Truman’s new attitude of kind- 
ness and will-to-compromise will be given a thorough test. 
Senators and congressmen will be encouraged to take their 
troubles to the President. 


Southern Democrats will be wooed even more assiduously 
than Northern members. Some of them already are respond- 
ing. The civil-rights filibuster left no very deep scars. 


What the Administration still hopes to get out of this session 
includes aid to education, public housing, improved social se- 
curity, an acceptable Taft-Hartley compromise, a 75-cent 
minmum wage, a new farm-price formula, and renewal of 
reciprocal-trade authority. 


> All hope for price-control and rationing legislation has now 
been abandoned. Almost everybody—Congressional leaders 
and high Administration officials included—admits this except 
Truman himself. 


This anti-inflation program could be revived only by much 
more lavish spending for European rearmament or a bigger 
Oriental Marshall plan than anything now contemplated. 


Chances for the Administration’s labor bill continue to de- 
teriorate. House leaders concede that they can’t pass the 
Thomas-Lesinski bill or anything like it. 


Truman’s labor advisers are in a mood to settle for almost 
anything they can get. Their only real concern is to get 
something labor itself can accept. 


They are promoting conferences between labor leaders and 
open-minded legislators, particularly moderate Southern 
Democrats, in the hope of working out a compromise that 
can get by Congress. 


Newsweek, April 11, 1949 
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Now! A REALLY MODERN - 
WIRE BRUSH...WITH BRISTLES 


LOCKED IN 


RUBBER 





NO METAL FLANGES 
TO MAR SURFACES 


NO RIGID HINGE POINT 
TO BEND OR BREAK WIRES 


ALL-RUBBER CORE 
ABSORBS VIBRATION 


WIRES COMPLETELY 
LOCKED IN RUBBER 


Due to a new process for imbedding 
wire in rubber, you can now buy a 
more efficient kind of rotary wire 
brush. 


It’s the HEwitr RUBBERLOKT Ro- 
TARY WIRE BrusH ... with 
bristles that are locked in rubber! 


Here are some of the many reasons 
why you'll say it’s a better brush in 
every way! 


less Vibration—Its special rubber 
mounting soaks up vibration. So 
your workers will find it easier .. . 
and less fatiguing ... to use on both 
portable and bench tools. 


Easier on Tool Bearings—Less vibra- 
tion means greater protection for 
tool bearings and arbor shafts. It 
means you have less maintenance 
on those tools, too. 


More Brushing Points—Exclusive 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION 





Hewitt rubber flange keeps bristles 
in an upright position all during the 
life of the brush. That provides more 
brushing points . .. gives you a 
smoother job. 


Better Flare Controi—Special rubber 
flange always brings the wires back 
to their upright position . . . won’t 
let them bend out or mat down. 
Gives brush longer usable life! 


Less Wire Breakage—Rubber mount- 
ing reduces bristle ejection. And it 
also eliminates the rigid hinge point 
that causes wires to fray and break. 
Result—you get a much safer brush! 


Faster, Better Work—Unlike a rigid 
metal mounting, the Hewitt flexible 
rubber-locked mounting allows the 
wires to “give” without bending or 
breaking. Yet it holds them together 
compactly under working pressure. 
So it allows your workers to do a 


HEWITT-ROBINS INCORPORATED 


faster, better job . . . even on irregu- 
lar surfaces. 


Investigate the Hewitt RUBBERLOKT 
Wire Brush today. Write Hewitt 
Rubber Division, Dept. N-4, 240 
Kensington Ave., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Distributors! Your inquiries invited. 
Some sales territories still available. 
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Rotary Wire Brush 
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How’s rour susiness... STILL? 


oT your business, of course! But 
N you'd be surprised how many 
businesses are STILL out in the bushes, 
progress-wise...and thoroughly forti- 
fied against the approach of any “sus- 
picious persons” who might want to 
do business with them. 

That’s a good guarantee of a pri- 
vate, one-man “recession” any time. 
And, in touchy times, not a few fall 
(unwittingly) into this type of so- 
called business thinking. 

But Bristol, for 99 years now, has 


kept its business thinking young... 
extroverted .. . directed outward... 
on the selling side. And we use our 
guns to go out and get business, rather 


than stay home and fight it off. 


The Bristol arsenal, what’s more, 
is in better fighting shape than ever, 
with a lot of new equipment in the 
mills ... including continuous casting. 


Now if you are ready, willing and 
able to do business as we are... /et’s 
get together. And let’s show you how 
Bristol Brass sheet, rod and wire can 


+ 


give your products a new forward drive 
to new markets and profits. Let’s not 
sit STILL. Let’s get going! 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


15 Park Row, New York City 
418 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
1607 South Broadway, Dayton, Ohio 
703 Ter Building, Rochester, New York 
538 Hospita. .rust Bldg., Providence, Rhode Island 
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Twelve Against the Reds 


Ordinary street clothes were de rigueur. 
Striped pants and top hats were out. The 
State Department wanted to make the 
signing of the Atlantic Pact this Monday, 
April 4, in the stately Grecian Interde- 
partmental Auditorium in Washington, as 
businesslike as possible. 

As the State Department saw it, no 
pomp and ceremony were necessary to 
emphasize the significance of the event. 
The pact spoke for itself—and in the one 
language that Stalin could understand 
without an interpreter, that of armed 
might. The Russians were now on notice 
that if they invaded any of the twelve 
signatory nations they would probably 
have to fight all. Against Russia and its 
satellites, with an estimated combined 
population of 255,354,000, were ranged 
the 330,000,000 free peoples of the 
Western world. 

The hall was jammed, with 1,080 in- 
vited guests seated on folding chairs on 
the auditorium floor and 245 in the bal- 
cony. Among them were about 30 Sen- 
ators. Members of the Senate had been 
sent invitations only at the last minute, 
after Chairman Tom Connally of the For- 
eign Relations Committee protested to 
State Department officials that failure to 
ask them would be poor strategy and 
“bad taste.” The Senate, he noted point- 
edly, would have to ratify the pact. 

On the stage, in gold chairs, the for- 
eign ministers and the ambassadors of the 
eleven governments that were joining the 
United States to offset Russian aggression 
sat in alphabetical order. Behind them, 
against the wall, were ranged their flags. 

‘Neighborly Aet’: In keeping with 
the lack of pomp, the speeches were brief. 
Each foreign minister, including Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, said his say 
in five or six minutes, When all had fin- 
ished, Harry S. Truman entered the hall. 
He too made his speech short, empha- 
sizing the reasons for the pact and Amer- 
ica’s confidence that it would help to 
achieve peace: 

“What we are about to do here is a 
neighborly act. We are like a group of 
householders, living in the same locality, 
who decide to express their community 
of interests by entering into a formal 
association for their mutual self-protec- 
tion. 

“This treaty is a simple document . . . 
but if it had existed in 1914 and in 1939, 





supported by the nations which are rep- 
resented here today, I believe it would 
have prevented the acts of aggression 
which led to two world wars.” 

The President coldly dismissed Russian 
charges against the pact, saving: 

“There are those who claim that this 
treaty is an aggressive act on the part of 
the nations which ring the North Atlantic. 

“This is absolutely untrue . . . 

“In taking steps to prevent aggression 
against our own peoples, we have no pur- 
pose of aggression against others. To 
suggest the contrary is to slander our in- 
stitutions and defame our ideals and 
aspirations.” 

History in Two Hours: The foreign 
dignitaries and invited guests gave Mr. 
Truman a standing ovation.* Then Stan- 
ley Woodward, State Department chief 
of protocol, started calling the names of 
the signatories—two from each foreign 
country—in alphabetical order according 
to country. 

The signers used plain black dip pens. 
(From past embarrdssing situations, the 


*Five of the foreign dignitaries insisted on wear- 
ing striped pants in spite of the State Department. 


State Department no longer trusted 
fountain pens that might run dry.) John 
Foley, a State Department treaty expert, 
stood by, wiping the pens clean after 
each signer had scrawled his name, and 
handing the pens back as souvenirs. 
When Secretary Acheson sat down to 
write his name on the treaty—fifteen 
typewritten pages bound in red, white, 
and blue ribbon—Mr. Truman walked 
over to Alben W. Barkley. The President 
and Vice President linked arms as they 
watched Acheson make the United 
States a party to the pact. 

The Marine Band struck up. One of 
the most momentous events in the his- 
tory of the cold war was over. From 
start to finish, it had taken only two 
hours. 


Paying the Bill 


The storm clouds already were gather- 
ing over the Atlantic Pact. Most senators 
favored the pact in principle, and would 
vote for it. What caused them concern 
was the Administration’s plan to follow 
it up with legislation authorizing the 
United States Government to arm Western 
Europe. 

From the Administration’s standpoint 
it was meaningless for the nations of 
Western Europe to pledge resistance to 
Russian aggression unless they had the 
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With Barkley and H.S.T. looking on, Acheson signs for the United States 
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guns to resist with. But in the minds of 
many senators the military-aid plan raised 
two questions: 

> Wouldn't it lead to another armaments 
race, in which $1,800,000,000 would be 
insufficient and simply go down a rathole? 
> Could the United States afford it? 

The second question was by far the 
more pressing. Unofficially, the Adminis- 
tration estimated it wanted no less than 
$1,800,000,000 of American aid next 
year to build up the armies of Europe. 
The Treasury already faced an operating 
deficit of $2.000,000,000 for the coming 
fiscal year. Thus far Congress had suc- 
cessfully resisted Harry S. Truman's 
pressure to increase taxes. How long 
could it continue to resist if the deficit 
was doubled? 

The Savers: Last week, arguing for 
cuts in the $5,580,000,000 authorization 
for the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 


tration sought by the President for the 
next fifteen months, GOP Sen. Robert A. 
Taft declared: 

“If we do not cut the budget, I do not 
see any way to avoid a tax increase by 
the first of July, when we look over what 
we have authorized and what is likely to 
be spent in the next year. If we accept 
the budget without a cut, we are bound, 
it seems to me, to increase taxes... 

“A tax increase would be a serious 
threat to the welfare and prosperity of 
the United States, and yet I personally do 
not want to see government deficit financ- 
ing when we have a very high state of 
prosperity . . . The only way to avoid it 
is to cut expenses—all expenses.” 

Despite Taft’s pleas, the Senate on 
Friday, April 1, rejected, 68 to 14, an 
amendment by Minority Leader Kenneth 
S. Wherry of Nebraska to pare it down 
by 15 per cent and another, 54 to 23, by 


Taft to slash it 10 per cent. These test 
votes paved the way for passage. 

But the desire for economy, even at the 
expense of paring down commitments 
abroad, clearly was growing. When and 
if the Administration requested $1,800,- 
000,000 for military aid on top of the 
$5.580,000,000 for the ECA, the light- 
ning was likely to start flashing and the 
thunder rolling. 


CONGRESS: 


Rent-Control Face-Saving 


The old Harry (Give ’em hell) Tru- 
man would have either (1) fought back 
at Congress by vetoing its new rent-con- 
trol measure or (2) accepted defeat by 
signing it under protest. The new Harry 
(Conciliate *em) Truman did neither 
last week, He not only signed the so- 
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The No. 1 Economic Question: Is It a Recession? . . . 


All through January and February 
the nation’s leading economists, both 
governmental and private, had argued 
the question: Was the economy still 
suffering from an inflationary trend, or 
had a recession set in? 

President Truman and a handful of 
government economists, backed by a 
few private analysts, argued that infla- 
tion was still with us and that Congress 
must enact stringent anti-inflation con- 
trols. Congress itself, and a majority of 
business seers, thought otherwise. The 
nearest the disputants could come to 
agreement was on a probable future 
date when the economic trend, whether 
inflationary or deflationary, should jell. 
The date was April 1 (Newsweek, 
Feb. 28). 

Last week April 1 came and went, 
unsung and all but unnoticed save by 
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April Fool’s Day pranksters. But the 
economists and analysts were at work 
with their charts and their statistics, 
and most, but not all, thought they had 
an answer: Yes, deflation.was here. Yes, 
the nation was in a recession—a mild 
one, perhaps a beneficial one in terms 
of the economy generally. 

Jobs were off 7 per cent from their 
postwar peak. Stock prices were down 
17 per cent. Commodity futures were 
down 30. Living costs, always the slow- 
est to react, were off 3 per cent. 

What Te Do? In the business 
world, convinced that a downward re- 
adjustment was in operation, the major 
question was whether to slash prices 
drastically and take losses now, or to 
“sit it out” and wait for inventories to 
move at present prices (see page 66). 

In Washington, the April air was rent 
by contending schools of thought. To 
congressmen, this was not the season to 
take the economic medicines which 
President Truman had prescribed to 
ward off inflationary fevers. Chairman 
Walter F. George of the tax-voting Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, frowning on 
the President’s proposal for $4,000,- 
000,000 in new anti-inflationary levies, 
contended this nostrum was the one 
thing which actually would “bring us a 
sizable depression in 1949.” Chairman 
Burnet R. Maybank of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, rejecting Mr. Truman’s 
proposed economic controls, declared: 
“The main problem now is not inflation, 
but the danger of a recession.” 

Even a top Truman legislative lieu- 
tenant admitted: “Wage and price con- 
trols and tax increases are dead, We’re 
going to forget about them.” A ranking 
Truman economic adviser gibed that 
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John Clark: Rampant inflation 


such controls “are and ought to be as 


dead as a pickled herring.” 

Also on the bearish side stood the 
Federal Reserve Board and Dr. Edwin 
G. Nourse, chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, as well 
as a host of government economists. Al- 
ready, the Federal Reserve was acting to 
offset the business downturn by easing 
consumer-credit curbs (NEWSWEEK, 
March 14) and stock-market margins 
(reduced last week from 75 per cent 
to 50). 

The Federal Reserve’s outspoken 
board member, Marriner S. Eccles, felt 
that some degree of recession was “de- 
sirable” and that any Administration at- 
tempt to “shore up” inflated economic 
levels by invoking all sorts of stimulants 
now would be a mistake. Board Chair- 
man Thomas B. McCabe, although more 
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called Housing and Rent Act of 1949 
on Wednesday, March 30, but lauded 
it as “an equitable solution for a difficult 
problem” and as “a crushing defeat for 
the real-estate lobby.” 

The Presidential strategy: to offset 
tailure on a basic Fair Deal issue by call- 
ing it success. 

*Tears in Our Eyes*: Mr. Truman 
hud been warned by his Congressional 
lieutenants that he could get nothing bet- 
ter than the final compromise, extending 
rent control for fifteen months, which 
passed the Senate 78 to 11 and the House 
263 to 143. In fact, he was informed, it 
was this or nothing. Accordingly, the 
President ordered Housing Expediter 
Tighe E. Woods to draft a statement tor 
him in that vein. A Woods associate ad- 
mitted privately: “We wrote it with 
tears in our eyes.” 

As signed by Mr. Truman, this state- 


ment publicly praised provisions that the 
President actually found highly distaste- 
ful. It hailed “the granting of greater dis- 
cretion to local authorities” in the new 
law’s local-option feature,* which Admin- 
istration lieutenants had denounced as 
“gutting” rent control. It applauded the 
provision of “an equitable standard for 
adjustments where they are needed,” 
though nobody knew. what the law’s 
words, guaranteeing a “fair net operating 
income” to landlords, really meant. 
These four key words were not de- 
fined either in the act or in the Congres- 
sional debate, “Fair net operating in- 
come” meant all things to all congress- 
men. It was Sen, Ralph E, Flanders of 
Vermont who proposed them to bridge 
the gap between the original House pro- 
vision calling for “reasonable return on 








*Giving city and state legislatures, with the gover- 
nor’s approval, the right to nullify Federal standards. 
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reasonable value” .and the original Sen- 
ate clause calling for two across-the-board 
rent hikes of 5 per cent each, But Flan- 
ders himself admitted he didn’t like the 
language. Rep. Paul Brown of Georgia, 
who had authored the “reasonable return” 
clause, asked the House legislative coun- 
sel, Allan H. Perley, to define the sub- 
stitute words. But Perley begged off, say- 
ing: “Mr. Brown, I don’t know what they 
mean and I cannot write the meaning.” 
What Nebody Wants: Beyond that, 
the Senate sponsor, John J. Sparkman of 
Alabama, admitted that “not a single 
Senate conferee liked the provision to 
which we agreed, not one,” but called it 
“the best we could get.” His own defini- 
tion of “fair” was anything but enlight- 
ening. “My idea would be that the expe- 
diter in each area, by a study as to com- 
parable rents, the historical background 
of the rents in the particular area, would 





... Answer: Yes, 


> Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder, 
exuding optimism, likened the reces- 


an imminent business upturn and felt 


> Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer, 


> Agriculture 


a Mild One, Perhaps 
they should have been getting Mr. Tru- 
man off the Sauk. In fact, Nourse was 
far from pleased with the council’s re- 
cent performances. He felt that mem- 
bers should confine themselves to giving 
advice to the President and stop trying to 
push the anti-inflation program through 
Congress by testifying in its behalf. 

Predictions: For the bulls, Clark, 
a former oilman and college dean, 
argued that such economic weaknesses 
as falling prices and growing unem- 
ployment did not yet outweigh the un- 
derlying inflationary torces. Foreseeing 
a decline in unemployment, a fourth 
round of wage hikes, and an expansion 
of government spending, he felt that 
inflation would remain the vital force 
in the economy. 

Keyserling, an old-time New Dealer, 


while no longer figuring inflation to be 
rampant, also stuck to the President’s 


program. Siding with them: 


sionary trends to late-winter downturns 
in 1946, 1947, and 1948. He looked for 


it premature to start work on a stand- 
by anti-deflation program. 


holding that the nation had had some 
deflation but not too much, predicted 
that 1949 would be a good year “if 
people don’t get scared.” 

Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan advised the President the gov- 
ernment should not gamble that prices 
would continue to fall, but should be 
prepared to handle a new inflationary 
push. As generalissimo of the Tru- 
man anti-inflation forces, Brannan still 
plugged the whole Presidential anti-in- 





a Helpful One | 


fation program “stabilization” 
measure, to hold the nation steady, not 
at an inflated peak but at a high plateau 
of prosperity. 

Whether the bears or the bulls still 
held the President’s ear was revealed 
when Mr. Truman echoed the bullish 
school at his press conference March 31. 
If Congress had shelved his stabilization 
program, he said matter-of-factly, he 
knew nothing about it. He didn’t think 
Congress would do that without con- 
sulting him. He argued deliberately 
that the program was just as necessary 
now as it ever was and, in fact, that 
just requesting it had been a main 
factor in heading off inflation. Despite 
Senator George’s opposition, the Presi- 
dent once again called for tax increases. 
His argument: In comparison, a deficit 
would be much more dangerous. 


as a 
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Secretary Snyder: No deflation 
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decide what would be a ‘fair return for the 
rental of any particular house, and the 
rents would be adjusted that way.” 

Nonetheless, the President praised the 
new law for “affording more effective pro- 
tection to tenants” and correcting “in- 
justices against landlords.” Undeniably, it 
did restore the housing expediter’s au- 
thority to regulate evictions, to sue black- 
market landlords for treble damages, and 
to recontrol decontrolled areas; it also 
recontrolled trailer camps and permanent 
hotel space in New York and Chicago, 
and prohibited any further “voluntary” 
increases such as the 15 per cent in the 
expiring law. 

But all this scarcely made the new law 
fulfill Mr, Truman’s campaign promises. 
Plainly, the Fair Deal could not afford 
many such “victories.” 


Voted and Noted 


In Congress last week: 

> The House voted 287 ‘to 89 to abolish 
the 63-year-old Federal tax on colored 
margarine (now 10 cents a pound) and 
to permit shipment of the colored butter 
substitute in interstate com- 
merce. The measure was similar 
to one which the House passed 
and the Senate pigeonholed last 
year. 
P Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark, mindful of protests, with- 
drew his request that Congress 
give the Justice Department 
legal authority to use informa- 
tion gained from wire tapping 
as evidence in espionage and 
security prosecution. 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Pro Bono Trumano 


Apropos of nothing in partic- 
ular, Chief Justice Fred M. Vin- 
son showed off his Latin last 
week. He punctuated a little 
speech at a Mayflower Hotel 
dinner in Washington, honoring 
the newly confirmed Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson, by 
quoting from a Roman Senate 
speech by Cato the Elder: “Car- 
thago delenda est” (Carthage 
must be destroyed). At that, 
President Truman, making full _ 
use of the American tradition of checks 
and balances, rose up and contradicted 
the nation’s No. 1 jurist. Knowing some- 
thing about senators himself, Mr. Tru- 
man insisted that the Chief Justice had 
transposed Cato’s historic words. The 
Truman version: “Delenda est Carthago.” 
A quick check with Noah Webster 
showed that the President had used the 
more common version. 

Carrying on, the President said that 
United States senators had cried: “De- 
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lenda est Trumano.”* But such cries, he 
said, “didn’t work quite as well as “De- 
lenda est Carthago’ did. And I am happy 
to say that I have no ill feeling for 
those gentlemen who would like to have 
delenda ested me.” 

All week long President Truman dis- 
played nothing but good feeling toward 
Congress. He announced he would re- 
main at home throughout May as well as 
April to any congressmen who wanted to 
see him. He avoided the temptation to 
criticize what Congress had done about 
rent control (see page 20) and made 
no comment in signing a bill authorizing 
the Air Force to build a $161,000,000 
radar screen around the nation. 

Whatever effect the President’s strategy 
would have on Congress, the Gallup poll 
revealed that his popularity had slipped 
somewhat since his inauguration in Janu- 
ary. In the intervening weeks, the poll 
showed, the percentage approving his 
handling of the Presidency had dropped 
from 69 to 57. The percentage disap- 
proving rose from 17 to 24, and the per- 
centage having no opinion from 14 to 19. 
By the Presidentially scorned polls, at 
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Eddie Jacobson, K. C., and Bluma: A gala reception 


least, Mr. Truman still was far from 
delenda ested so far as the American 
people were concerned. 


Truman’s Chaver 


Eddie Jacobson, a modest, stocky hab- 
erdasher from Kansas City, wanted it 
understood that he was representing only 





*A Latin purist would have used the masculine 
“delendus” instead of the feminine “‘delenda” and 
probably ““Trumanus” instead of ““Trumano.” 









Eddie Jacobson as he landed at Lydda 
airport in Israel on March 23. To would- 
be welcomers, he said: “Don’t bother too 
much, I'll find my way around.” But what- 
ever his passion for anonymity, Eddie 
couldn’t remain just Eddie. The reason: 
His longtime friendship and onetime part- 
nership with another haberdasher, Harry 
S. Truman, seemed automatically to raise 
him to the rank of a dignitary. 

From Lydda, Eddie and his chic wife 
Bluma were whisked to American Am- 
bassador James G. MacDonald’s home 
outside Tel Aviv, where they were put up 
for their two-week stay. Though Eddie 
insisted he was an ordinary touring Zion- 
ist, the Jacobsons were driven on their 
first day to Rehovoth for lunch with Presi- 
dent Chaim Weizmann. The other guest: 
Sir Simon Marks, ranking British Zionist. 
For three hours the President, Sir Simon, 
and Eddie chatted, though ordinarily 
Weizmann’s engagements are quite short. 

Mr. Jacobson: The conference over, 
Eddie was taken in hand by Israeli offi- 
cialdom. Saying little, seeing much, he 
was motored by the Israeli Army and 
Foreign Office to the Negev desert battle- 
ground, to the children’s village 
at Raanana, to a shell-scarred 
hospital in Jerusalem from which 
he saw an Arab Legionnaire 
standing guard a mere 30 yards 
away, and to the Lebanon 
frontier where he chatted with 
Israeli front-line soldiers. Up 
north, he visited a synagogue 
built in A.D. 67 and had coffee 
with an Arab family; in Naza- 
reth, he toured the Catholic 
Church of the Annunciation. 
Observing how Tel Aviv was 
bursting with immigrants, Eddie 
commented: “It looks like a 
Western town.” But he insisted: 
“To me, Kansas City is still the 
garden spot of the world.” 

Like any other American 
tourist, Eddie bought a souvenir 
to take back home: a curved 
Arab dagger called a shabria. 
He also collected memories. 
Beaming like a cherub, he 
watched as MacDonald pre- 
sented his ambassadorial creden- 
tials to President Weizmann; 
modestly, he helped welcome 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gu- 
rion to an informal dinner at the 
MacDonald home. While touring the 
communal settlement Afikim in the Jor- 
dan Valley, just plain Eddie was spotted 
by two American farmers, who spread the 
word that he was President Truman’s 
chaver (Hebrew for pal). Thereupon, he 
was promoted to “Mr, Jacobson.” 

Last week, as the Jacobsons packed for 
the return home, Eddie refused even to 
say whether he would report to Mr. Tru- 
man. His refrain: “I’m representing only 
Eddie Jacobson of Kansas City.” 
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COMMUNISM: 


Travelers on Tour 


The curtain was just about to rise on 
the first out-of-town showing of the Cul- 
tural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace at the Mosque Theater in Newark, 
N.J., Tuesday evening, March 29, when 
the State Department rushed in and 
barred eighteen members of the cast 
from going on. 

They were delegates from Soviet Rus- 
sia and other Iron Curtain countries who 
had appeared in the original New York 
production and were now on tour with 
the road company. Standing on legalisms, 
the State Department declared that it had 
granted them visas only to appear in New 
York, Therefore, participating in similar 
peace conferences, which the fellow- 
traveling National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions had scheduled 
for other cities, was out. 

The delegates were ordered to pack up 
and leave the country as soon as possible. 

Although the council vigorously pro- 
tested the State Department’s action, the 
Mosque Theater showing went on with- 
out the Iron Curtain performers, includ- 
ing Dmitri Shostakovich, Russian pian- 
ist and composer, who had been billed 
as the stellar attraction.* The council in- 
sisted, moreover, that it wouldn’t cancel 
the tour, With or without the foreign par- 
ticipants, it would continue to spread the 
word that American foreign policy was 
the principal threat to world peace. Last 
Sunday, Shostakovich and six other Rus- 
sian delegates left for the Soviet Union— 
loaded with cigarettes. 


PEOPLE: 


Exit Nubbins 


His name was Forest Hoffman, but 
everyone called him Nubbins. In Novem- 
ber 1944 the doctors told his foster par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Hoffman, 
that the 3-year-old Cheyenne, Wyo., boy 
had an incurable bladder ailment. It 
would be a miracle if he lived through 
December. So the Hoffmans decided to 
celebrate Christmas early that year. 

The whole nation joined in to give 
Nubbins a Christmas party in November. 
Gifts, good wishes, and money poured 
into the little five-room home. William 
M. Jeffers, president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad and Hoffman’s employer, asked 
his organization to pitch in. 

But little Nubbins fooled the doctors. 
The day after his Nov. 19 “Christmas” 
he was taken to specialists in Denver, 
who said treatment might cure the child. 
When the real Christmas rolled around, 





_ *Also on Tuesday, Yale University refused permis- 
sion for the use of Woolsey Hall or the Law School 
Auditorium for a combined concert and talk by Shos- 
takovich, sponsored by the Connecticut Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions. 
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this gift of hope gave the holiday new 
meaning. Then for four Christmases 
thousands of “adopted” parents literally 
packed the Hoffman home with toys for 
Nubbins. But the courageous little boy 
was never fully cured. A series of dan- 
gerous operations sapped his strength. At 
the age of 7 he was not much bigger than 
a normal child of 3. 

Last fall the doctors began giving 
Nubbins hormone injections and he 
seemed to be mending. He was able to 





International 


No more Christmases for Nubbins 


make a trip to New York with his parents 
to appear on a We, the People broadcast. 
“He had a wonderful time,” his mother 
said. “When we returned he said he 
wanted to go right back.” 

Finally the child was able to start 
school, on a half-day schedule, though it 
took him 30 minutes to negotiate the 
four-block walk. But when even this 
proved too much for him he was forced 
to drop out. 

Last week Nubbins sank into a coma. 
On March 31 he died at the age of 8 
Christmases and 95 days. 


THE PEACE: 


Words by Winnie 


If any one man inspired the Atlantic 
Pact, Winston Churchill could claim he 
had. When he visited the United States 
three years ago the nation was still half- 
asleep, dreaming beatifically of the won- 
derful, wonderful postwar world that 
wartime propagandists had promised. At 
Fulton, Mo., on March 5, 1946, Churchill 
startled it dramatically awake with a dash 
of cold reality. 

Russia’s conquests in Eastern Europe, 
Britain’s ex-Prime Minister warned, had 
only whetted appetites in the Kremlin. 
Nor would the rulers of Russia be sated 
until Communism had devoured the en- 
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tire world. The only recourse for the 
United States and Great Britain was a 
firm alliance. And Churchill left no doubt 
that he meant a military alliance. 

On Thursday, March 31, as the repre- 
sentatives of twelve nations were gather- 
ing in Washington to sign the Atlantic 
Pact, Churchill, nearing the end of his 
eleven-day visit, again spoke from an 
American platform—this time in Boston, 
where he addressed 14,000 scientists, 
educators and public officials attending 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology’s Mid-Century Convocation, 

But those Americans who, remember- 
ing Fulton, Mo., looked to him to answer 
the question “What next?” were disap- 
pointed. His concern was less with the 
future than with the past, His words 
rang, but not with a call to action. 

*Papa Is Very Good’: Hands tucked 
under the lapels of his wrinkled dinner 
jacket, shoulders hunched, Churchill de- 
clared in a voice clouded by hoarseness 
and racked by intermittent coughs: 
> “Thirteen men in the Kremlin, holding 
down hundreds of millions of people and 
aiming at the rule of the world, feel that 
at all costs they must keep up the bar- 
riers [against the West].” 
> “They fear the friendship of the West 
more than its hostility. They cannot af- 
ford to allow free and friendly intercourse 
to grow up between the vast areas they 
control and the civilizations of the West. 
The Russian peoples must not see what 
goes on outside the Soviet domain.” 
> “We are .. . confronted with some- 
thing quite as wicked but in some ways 
more formidable than Hitler because 
Hitler had only the Herrenvolk pride and 
anti-Semitic hatred to exploit. He had no 
fundamental theme. But these thirteen 
men in the Kremlin have their hierarchy 
and a church of Communist adepts whose 
missionaries are in every country as a 
fifth column . . .” 
> “And behind this stands the largest 
army in the world .. .” 
> “It is certain that Europe would have 
been communized like Czechoslovakia 
and London under bombardment some 
time ago but for the deterrent of the 
atomic bomb in the hands of the United 
States.” 

As Churchill spoke, his eyes roamed 
the audience. When he spotted Mrs. 
Churchill, his eyes brightened and he 
gave a solemn nod, which she acknowl- 
edged by waving. “Papa is very good 
tonight,” she said to her daughter-in-law, 
Mrs, Randolph Churchill, 


THE STATES: 


Doses of Redbane 


Wilmer C. Carter is a slight, nervous 
man of 57, a Baltimore insurance broker 
and Maryland state senator. Since April 
22, 1948, he also has been a man with a 
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Wilmer Carter: A Red-hot mission 


burning mission. That day he attended a 
Kiwanis Club luncheon in Baltimore, 
where the guest speaker was Edward C. 
Morgan, a former FBI agent now practic- 
ing law in Washington. Morgan’s subject 
was Communism, and throughout his talk 
Carter sat spellbound. When he left the 
luncheon, he vowed: “I’m going to fight 
Communist infiltration for the rest of 
my life.” 

Talks with Karl E. Mundt, South Da- 
kota congressman, convinced Carter that 
state legislation was needed to fight Com- 
munism in Maryland, and he sold the Ki- 
wanis on the idea of appointing a special 
committee, with himself as chairman, to 
press for it. He raised $1,600 immediately 
and more later, and with this money dis- 
tributed 300,000 pieces of literature urg- 
ing passage of a state constitutional 
amendment barring subversives from 
public office. 

Next, with the help of the Kiwanis, he 
arranged a meeting of 400 representatives 
of Maryland civic clubs. The result: Led 
by the American Legion, more than 40 
fraternal, religious, and patriotic organi- 
zations formed a Maryland Committee 
Against Un-American Activities to back 
Carter in his crusade. 

He introduced a resolution in the state 
legislature directing Gov. William Preston 
Lane Jr. to appoint a special eleven-man 
commission to study subversive activities 
in Maryland and recommend laws to 
combat it. With the public pressure that 
his one-man crusade had built up behind 
the resolution, it passed easily. Governor 
Lane named Frank B. Ober, a 59-year-old 
Baltimore lawyer who had never been in 
politics, as chairman and Carter as a 
member. 

Most Sweeping Law: After six 
months of intensive private hearings, the 
commission issued a report in which it 
proposed a law giving the government of 
Maryland the most sweeping powers 
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against subversive activities ever voted 
anywhere in the United States. 

A storm broke, accompanied by much 
thunder and lightning from the Commu- 
nist Party, the Communist-dominated 
Progressive Party, the anti-Communist 
State CIO, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and a loosely organized citizens’ 
committee of prominent Maryland liberals. 

The pressure for the bill, however, 
quickly drowned out the outcry against 
it. On Feb. 19 it passed the state senate, 
26 to 0. On March 15, with minor amend- 
ments, it was approved in the house of 
delegates, 115 to 1. Last week Governor 
Lane’s signature made it law. 

The major provisions: 
> “A subversive organization means any 
organization which engages in or advo- 
cates, abets, advises, or teaches, or a pur- 
pose of which is to engage in or advocate, 
abet, advise, or teach activities intended 
to overthrow, destroy or alter, or to as- 
sist in the overthrow, destruction or alter- 
ation of, the constitutional form of 
government of the United States, or of 
the state of Maryland, or of any political 
subdivision of either of them, by revolu- 
tion, force, or violence.” 
> Persons guilty of subversive activities 
may receive up to twenty years in jail or 
up to a $20,000 fine or both. 
> Persons merely guilty of membership in 
a subversive organization are subject to 
up to five years in jail or a $5,000 fine 
or both. 
> Public employes must take a loyalty 
oath, and all disloyal employes are sub- 
ject to dismissal. 

Legislatures at Werk: Although 
the Ober law was the most drastic ever, 
Maryland was not the only state grap- 
pling with the problem of Communism 
last week: 
>» The New York State Legislature passed 
a bill directing the state Board of Re- 
gents to purge the public schools of teach- 
ers with subversive leanings. 
> The Texas Legislature passed a bill in- 
structing the presidents of all state-sup- 
ported colleges to expel all Communist 
students and teachers. 
> In Kansas, a bill passed making “sub- 
versive activities” punishable by fines and 
jail sentences. 
> The Illinois Legislature prepared to 
pass bills making it a crime to be a 
Communist, and barring Communists as 
teachers from the schools, 
> In New Jersey four bills barring dis- 
loyal persons from state jobs seemed sure 
to pass. 
> In Georgia and New Mexico, new laws 
were on the books barring subversives 
from holding public jobs. 
> Similar legislation was on the way in 
Missouri, Oregon, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and California. 

The states clearly had no intention of 
waiting for Congress to deal with Com- 
munism. ; 


CRIME: 


The Barker’s Bark 


Jim Sacchetti had always lived by 
his tongue. A sharp-faced man with dark, 
darting eyes and excitable manner, he 
had a line of machine-gun patter to meet 
every situation. At the age of 9, he had 
begun working in carnival shows. Even- 
tually he became a shill and then a 
barker for girlie shows. He “worked the 
games,” gambled, and floated from one 
job to another. 

In Detroit, Sacchetti ran a blind pig, 
was arrested twice, and talked his way 
out with small fines. Charged with rape 
in 1942, he gave a convincing spiel that 
won his freedom. In Toledo, he was 
picked up for stealing a suitcase but wan- 
gled a three-year probation. Operating 
on the margin of the law, he would hold 
a job till he had a stake, quit, drink 
away his money, and find another job. 

A year ago Sacchetti met Ralph Ray 
Hunter, a decorated but dishonorably 
discharged veteran of Guadalcanal, and 
Evelyn Lari, Hunter’s girl friend—a part- 
time waitress and part-time prostitute 
whose 22-year-old body lodged a 10- 
year-old mind. The three social derelicts 
teamed up together. Dead broke, they 
moved on to Detroit with a vague plan 
for getting money from one Elmer Jones, 
a 72-year-old retired contractor who was 
“fond” of Evelyn. ; 

But Jones was not the easy mark they 
expected. One night last June the old 
man was found in his Fox Creek home, 
beaten to death and trussed to a chair 
with neckties. His wallet and a $1,200 
ring were missing. When the Hunter- 
Lari-Sacchetti team was arrested, Evelyn 
put all the blame on the men, claiming 
that she had been forced to take part in 
the crime. 

In a gray-walled Recorder’s Court, un- 
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Jim Sacchetti: Carnival in court 
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der the staring eyes of Supreme Court 
Justice Frank Murphy’s portrait, the two 
men and the girl went on trial last month. 
Calmly and cockily Hunter denied Evelyn 
Lari’ story. He had gone with her to 
Jones's house, he admitted. In a fit of 
jealous rage the contractor pulled a gun, 
and the ex-marine grappled with him. 
The beating had been in self-defense. 
And Sacchetti, Hunter insisted, had been 
in his hotel room at the time, lying in a 
drunken stupor. 

The Voice: Then Sacchetti took the 
stand, prepared to talk his way out of 
the toughest rap he had ever faced. Over- 
night he reduced the trial to shambles 
with a spiel that had the courtroom in 
stitches, the prosecution in a fury, and 
the judge in a helpless quandary. 

In a voice that ranged from the shrill 
tones of the barker to an ingratiating 
whine, Sacchetti protested that he had 
played no part in the actual assault. 
“I’m an innocent man beir’g persecuted,” 
he shouted. “I've been beaten by the 
police . . . I've waited eight months to 
talk. And I’m going to talk.” 

Asked by Ralph Garber, the assistant 
prosecutor, what he had done before he 
was 18, Sacchetti shot back: “What were 
you doing before you were 18?” 

“I was working on a farm,” Garber 
answered placatingly. 

“That’s where you ought to be now,” 
Sacchetti_ cracked. When Garber per- 
sisted, the witness—who admitted to 
marijuana addiction—snapped: 

“Are you hard of hearing, Garber? I’ve 
told you five times I managed a restau- 
rant before I was 21.”. 

Garber insisted on an exact answer. 

“I’m an alcoholic,” barked Sacchetti. “I 
don’t remember time. I don’t know what 
time it is now.” 

Sacchetti asserted that on the night 
of the crime he had gone out for a drink. 
When he returned to his hotel room, he 
had knocked on the door with a coin. 

“Nickel or quarter?” Garber asked. 

“I don’t know—just a coin,” said Sac- 
chetti. 

“You called it a quarter in your testi- 
mony only yesterday,” Garber pressed. 

“So you'd call me a liar for 20 cents?” 
the witness countered bitterly. 

“You hit Jones on the head with a 
gun!” the prosecutor said dramatically. 

“Relax. You're going to blow a fuse,” 
Sacchetti warned him. Then, rising from 
the witness chair, he told Garber: “Why 
don’t you take the stand and tell us what 
you saw go on out there . . . You’ve got 
a hell of an imagination!” 

“Say, were you admitted to the bar?” 
Garber asked, sarcastically. 

“The only bar I eyer saw was a cock- 
tail bar,” Sacchetti snapped back. 

“Confine yourself to answering ques- 
tions,” Judge Joseph A. Gillis told him 
at one point. “This is a court of law, not 
a carnival.” 


April 11, 1949 


“Well, it looks like one, the way it is 
being carried on,” the ex-barker replied. 

At another point he interrupted the 
judge with: “You're aggravating me . 
What are you going to do to me—fine 
me... sue me... give me 30 days for 
contempt when I'm on trial for my life?” 

“You sit down or I'll restrain you,” 
Gillis barked when Sacchetti stood up 
to remonstrate. “If you want to finish the 
rest of the trial in handcuffs, you will.” 
The rambunctious witness was not im- 
pressed. “I might as well. I’m handcuffed 
anyway.” The judge, usually a jolly man, 
stormed off the bench. In his chambers, 
he snatched up a couple of pencils and 
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brushed straight back trom a receding 
forehead, sat on a hospital bed last week 
playing cards with a burly prison nurse. 

Convict 9306-D was an X-ray tech- 
nician in the hospital. He was a graduate 
of the University of Chicago, a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, an expert on malaria, 
a brilliant ornithologist who had written 
a book on the life of birds, and an equal- 
ly brilliant psychologist and statistician 
who had played a major part in develop- 
ing a scientific system for predicting 
whether a convict would go straight if 
freed on parole. He had a_ working 
knowledge of 26 languages and was 
fluent in ten. His score on the old Army 





Thrill-killer Leopold (left) : Now his eye is on the jail gates 


snapped them in two. “I think there has 
never been another trial like this one,” 
he moaned. 

The Women Speak: For two days, 
March 24 and 25, Sacchetti talked fast 
and long, seizing every opportunity for 
a wisecrack and keeping the court in an 
uproar. On Friday, April Fool’s Day, the 
prosecution asked for a first-degree mur- 
der verdict and the case went to the all- 
woman jury. Saturday the jury gave its 
answer to Evelyn’s accusations, Hunter’s 
alibis, and Sacchetti’s vaudeville per- 
formance. 

The verdict: Hunter and Sacchetti, 
guilty; Evelyn Lari, not guilty. 

Standing before Judge Gillis to hear 
his sentence, Sacchetti made one last 
attempt to talk himself out of an unbeat- 
able rap. “From one alcoholic to another, 
your honor,” he said, “I think you’ve 
been unfair in this whole trial . . .” 

“Life imprisonment,” said the judge. 


Parole for Leopold? 


Within the towering concrete walls of 
“Stateville,” the Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary at Joliet, a short, pudgy man of 44, 
with bright dark eyes and black hair 


alpha intelligence test was a breath-tak- 
ing 208. 

He was serving concurrent terms of 99 
years for kidnapping and life for murder. 

To the gruff, cool-eyed warden, Jo- 
seph E. Ragen, Convict 9306-D was 
“just another member of our organiza- 
tion.” But to the Illinois Division of 
Correction he was a source of bewilder- 
ment and embarrassment. He was up for 
possible commutation of sentence leading 
to parole. And the question of what 
should be done about him was as baffling 
as the crime that had sent him to State- 
ville, one of the most famous—and most 
revolting—crimes in history. 

Killers: For Convict 9306-D was 
Nathan Leopold Jr. In 1924, when he 
was only 19, he and an 18-year-old fel- 
low student, Richard Loeb, had picked 
up 14-year-old Bobby Franks, driven him 
to a deserted street, bashed in his skull, 
tossed his body into a culvert, and then 
written his parents a ransom note. The 
crime was quickly solved after two re- 
porters traced to Leopold a pair of 
glasses found in the culvert. But discus- 
sion of the motives kept the nation in a 
furor for months and made such words 
as “schizophrenic” and “split personality” 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





ow that the North Atlantic Treaty 

has been signed, why should not 
similar collective defense pacts be 
negotiated for the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, the Indian Ocean, and the 
Pacific? If the first is a deterrent to 
overt Soviet military agression and so 
to a major war, would not parallel 
treaties embracing other na- 
tions within reach of Soviet 
arms serve the same pur- 
poses? 

Indeed, may not the 
North Atlantic Treaty, 
standing alone, indirectly 
encourage Soviet aggression 
in other directions? It binds 
its signatories to defend only 
a specified area of the world. 
Might not this be taken to 
mean that they would not assist in the 
defense of other areas? 

Turkey, Greece, and Iran have 
evinced special anxiety about the im- 
plications of the Atlantic Pact. We be- 
gan giving military and economic aid 
to Turkey and Greece almost two 
years ago. Both are included in the 
European Recovery Program. Yet they 
were excluded from the North At- 
lantic Pact, chiefly for geographical 
reasons. In early 1946 we supported 
the case of Iran against Russia with 
such vigor as to cause the Kremlin to 
retreat. 

There is scarcely a doubt that direct 
armed attack by Russia on Turkey or 
Greece would immediately start a 
world war. Probably, although less 
certainly, a direct armed attack on 
Iran would have the same conse- 
quence. The Kremlin, however, may 
think otherwise. 


ror: 





ocic points toward the conclusion 
L that the North Atlantic Pact 
should be only the first of a chain of 
collective defense agreements embrac- 
ing all the nations which fear Soviet 
aggression. By similar reasoning, we 
might have proposed, instead of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, a single collec- 
tive defense pact without geographical 
limitations. There were, however, 
many practical obstacles to such a 
comprehensive treaty. Many of them 
apply also at this time to a chain of 
regional pacts. 

In the Pacific, the present threat is 
not direct Soviet military aggression. 





Why Not More Defense Pacts? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The victorious Communist armies in 
China are Chinese, not Russian, The 
Communist revolutionists in Southeast 


Asia are at present far beyond the - 


range of direct Soviet military sup- 
port. And, since Russia is not a sea 
power, the island nations and colonies 
are not in danger of invasion. 

If a Pacific pact were to 
be negotiated, what terri- 
tories would it guarantee? 
In the last analysis, prob- 
ably only those which are 
already secure because of 
water or sheer distance from 
the Soviet Union. One 
doubts that Australia and 
the Philippines would make 
a binding pledge to go to 
war to defend the territorial 
integrity of Southern Korea, or Indo- 
China, or Burma. 

Moving into the Indian Ocean, one 
encounters a further obstacle. The 
strongest nation in that area, India, is 
not interested in a collective defense 
treaty. The Indian Government is 
aware of the Communist peril within 
its own country and is trying to deal 
with it. It is aware of the Communist 
peril throughout Southeast Asia. 
Nehru believes the Dutch and French 
have aggravated the danger by re- 
sisting the Nationalist movements in 
their colonies. But India does not, at 
present, fear the Red Army. Pakistan, 
up against the frontier, is more con- 
scious of the potential danger from 
without, but not deeply worried. 

A Middle Eastern defense pact pre- 
sumably should include the Arab 
States and Israel. This is hardly a 
propitious moment to invite them to 
discuss such a matter. 

Many other practical objections 
could be cited, including the inherent 
weakness—to use a mild word—of 
some Middle and Far Eastern regimes. 
They add up to a formidable case 
against trying to work out collective 
defense agreements at this time. 


HAT being so, however, other steps 
T should be considered to make clear 
the consequences of direct armed 
aggression against Greece, Turkey, 
and probably Iran. Perhaps the most 
effective would be by joint or parallel 
declarations by Britain and the United 
States. 








part of the everyday American language. 

Leopold’s own explanation at the time: 
“The killing was an experiment. It is just 
as easy to justify such a death as it is to 
justify an entomologist in killing a beetle 
on a pin.” 

Loeb and Leopold both came from 
families of enormous wealth, and both 
were outstanding students. Even as a 
child, Loeb had a passion for deceit; he 
lied and cheated and stole just for the 
pleasure of getting away with it; he 
dreamed of becoming a master criminal. 
Leopold had first been made a sexual 
pervert by a nurse when he was still a 
child and then had become infected by 
Nietzschean delusions of grandeur. He 
considered Loeb his “king” and himself 
Loeb’s “super-slave.” When Loeb, bored 
with stealing, decided to commit a more 
interesting crime — murder — he readily 
consented to help. 

Their lawyer was the great Clarence 
Darrow. Thanks to him, neither man re- 
ceived the death penalty. But it was 
made clear at their sentencing that nei- 
ther would ever be permitted to leave 
Stateville’s walls. Loeb died in prison, 
slashed to death by a fellow convict in 
1936. But for Leopold the war knocked 
the gates slightly ajar. 

*Guinea Pig: In 1944 Stateville set 
aside the entire third floor of the hospital 
to find a cure for a type of malaria which 
was causing havoc in the Pacific and 
which atabrine merely suppressed. Ragen 
asked for prisoners to volunteer as guinea 


pigs. 

Of all the volunteers, Leopold’s part 
in the project was the greatest. After be- 
coming infected with the disease and 
recovering, he stayed on, nursing the 
others and helping the doctors tabulate 
statistics on their experiments. 

In February 1947 the Division of Cor- 
rection undertook to reward the guinea 
pigs, who had risked their lives to help 
win the war. There were 450 of them. 
The board took up first the cases of those 
already eligible for parole. Then it con- 
sidered those whom a slight commuta- 
tion of sentence would make eligible. 

Last February it reached Leopold’s 
name. Since entering Stateville, Leopold 
had been a model prisoner. The last 
blemish on his record was in 1946, when 
he unconsciously violated a new rule 
against shaking hands with a visitor on 
leaving. Ordinarily, such a record, plus 
his wartime services, would entitle him 
to a commutation. 

But the killing of Bobby Franks was 
no ordinary crime. Whether anything 
can ever mitigate it is the problem the 
Division of Correction must decide. Next 
week, on April 12, it will hold its first 
hearing on the case. In the intervening 
quarter of a century the parents of Loeb, 
Leopold, and the Franks boy have died. 
Darrow is gone. Only Convict 9306-D 
and the memories remain. 


Newsweek, April 11, 1949 
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We’d like to tell you about “Dutch” Walter 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


“ 

Doren” Watter (right) has been 
with Goodyear 17 years, but we don’t 
see him around here very much. 


The most likely spot to find him is 
deep down in the coal mines of West 
Virginia, Illinois, Kentucky and Penn- 
sylvania, busily at work making belt 
conveyor layouts to improve produc- 
tion and reduce accidents, 


Today, largely because of his pioneer- 
ing efforts, 700 of the country’s 1000 
most important mines have been con- 
veyorized. Instead of the dangerous 
mine cars which used to haul coal 
through the entries, you will now find 
Goodyear conveyor belts doing the job 


—faster, cheaper, and with far greater 
safety. 

For example, one large U.S. mine 
used to experience | fatality for every 
2 million tons of coal hauled to the 
surface. Since installing conveyor belts, 
this mine has notsuffered asingle trans- 
portation fatality in hauling 70 million 
tons of coal. 


We are proud that “Dutch” Walter 
—and others like him—is a Goodyear 
man. In his quiet, deep devotion to the 
betterment of mine, conditions, he ex- 
emplifies the spirit of progress and 
service that has characterized his com- 
pany for the past 50 years, 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear is also a 
leader in other fields of research and 
achievement—aeronautics, metals, 
chemicals, fabrics, plastics— making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than they are today. 
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Motorists everywhere applaud the car 
that gives modern beauty without 
sacrificing comfort and safety. 


Motorists all over the country have now seen the new De Soto. 
They like it. They want it. And they are thankful that somebody 
has designed a beautiful modern car that is practical, too! 

They like De Soto’s long, low lines. And they like them even 
better when they find they were achieved without penalizing 
the driver and the passengers. 

You don’t have to take your hat off to get into a De Soto. 
You don’t have to scrooch down to drive it. You won’t hit your 
knees on the steering wheel. There’s more room than ever... 
up front...in back... and over your head. Windows and wind- 
shield are much bigger. What’s more, you can see out of them 
. - » because you're sitting on luxurious, chair-high seats. 





SOTO 


The car designed 
with you in mind 






It’s a big car, but you needn’t rebuild your garage to hold it. 
It’s streamlined, but you can still change a tire. And a dented 
fender doesn’t call for a major repair bill. 

Ride? The smoothest ever. Drive? De Soto lets you drive 
without shifting. New features? Ask your dealer to show you 
every one. Compare it with any car, at any price. Then decide. 

Tune in “Hit Tue Jackpot” 
every Tuesday night over all CBS statio 
DE SOTO DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Git lel you dite 
er shifting! 
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‘Gravediggers’ and Red Fury 


“Ignorant congressmen, frenzied Wall 
Street speculators, mad cattle dealers, 
atomshchiks!” 

Atomshchik. This was the new epithet 
hurled across the sea last week by Ilya 
Ehrenburg, Moscow’s renowned Ameri- 
can-baiter, in an otherwise routine dia- 
tribe against the “black pact”—the Atlan- 
tic Pact. In Russian, the ending “shchik” 
gives an ordinary word a_ base or 
meretricious connotation, Thus atom- 
shchik means someone who advocates 
atomic bombing. 

In Washington, however, “transatlantic 
gravediggers’ (another Ehrenburger) 
took the Russian epithets as a measure of 
Soviet fear, rather than as a build-up for 
Soviet action, as they gathered to sign 
the Atlantic Pact on April 4 (see page 
19). Three days before the ceremony, 
Moscow made an official this-hurts-you- 
more-than-it-does-me protest against the 
treaty. It raised only the legal objections 
that the pact: (1) “directly contradicts” 
the United Nations Charter and (2) “runs 
counter” to the Russian-British and Rus- 
sian-French alliances and to agreements 
concluded at the Yalta, Potsdam, and 
other international conferences. This pro- 
test laid the ground for Soviet denunci- 
ation of almost any international agree- 
ment to which it is a party. On April 2 
the Atlantic powers, acting together as 
a group for the first time, jointly rejected 
the protest. 
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Even in Iran, currently the target of a 
Russian propaganda offensive, the Rus- 
sians seemed more interested in clearing 
the ground for legal action than for 
armored divisions. In Germany the So- 
viets replaced their urbane commander, 
Marshal Vassily Sokolovsky, with a pro- 
fessional roughneck, Gen. Vassily Chui- 
koff. But even this seemed to augur lit- 
tle beyond personal unpleasantness for 
the Western commanders, 

In fact, the only fear felt by the At- 
lantic Pact dozen in Washington was that 
Moscow’s fear of their new pact might 
just possibly provoke the Kremlin into an 
impulsive and dangerous move. But 
seven of the countries represented at 
Washington had actually been occupied 
by the Germans, and the ordeal had at 
least strengthened their nerves.* Their 
chief topic of discussion was not the new 
enemy, Russia, but what to do with the 
old enemy, Germany (see page 32). 


BERLIN: 


The Rudest Russian 


“The Western commanders should not 
make him angry, or they will leave his 
office without teeth.” 

This was the succinct significance a 


*Occupied: Norway, Denmark, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Italy. Unoccupied: Britain. 
Canada, Portugal, Iceland, United States. 
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* Suppose, 
that some terrible mistake had 
occurred, and we were to find 
that we'd hung up the portrait 


lvanovitch, 


of the retiring Hero of the 
Soviet Union and thrown away 








his suecessor! 1” 





London Express 


Russian last week gave to the replacement 
of Marshal Vassily Sokolovsky as Soviet 
commander in Germany by Gen, Vassily 
Ivanovitch Chuikoff, At parties, at Con- 
trol Council meetings, even behind his 
red-felt-topped desk in the gray-concrete 
Russian headquarters at Karlshorst, deep 
in the Soviet sector of Berlin, Sokolovsky 
had been affable, reasonable, and human. 
He efficiently and ruthlessly carried out 
Moscow’s orders to break up the Control 
Council and impose the Berlin blockade. 
But he did so with a smile. Now Sokolov- 
sky was:to return to Moscow as First 
Deputy Minister of the Armed Forces. 
His successor was one of the bravest. 
probably the .oughest, and almost cer- 
tainly the rudest officer in the Soviet 
Army. 

Double Tough: Chuikoff was born 
the son of a-peasant in the Tula region, 
south of Moscow. Russians call the in- 
habitants of this region Tulskii Chelovek. 
They are supposed to be typical of the 
strong-tempered, physically powerful, 
battle-loving men of old Russia, Chuikoff 
took to fighting with all the zest of his 
ancestry, He was 17 when the revolution 
started in 1917 and had been apprenticed 
to a mechanic in a Tula arms shop since 
he was 12. He plunged into the revolu- 
tion, joined the Red Army, fought in Si- 
beria and Poland, and then was picked to 
go to military school, Between wars he 
served as a military adviser in China for 
three vears and learned Chinese. 

American correspondents first encoun- 
tered him at Stalingrad where he com- 
manded the 62nd Army. He looked tough. 
acted tough, and apparently never ques- 
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Despite the cartoonist’s gibe, no one would ever mistake Vassily Sokolovsky (left) for Vassily Chuikoff 
Newsweek, April 11, 1949 
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Camera Catches: Sir Stafford Cripps (left), Brit- 
ain’s usually austere Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
looks at himself in a distorting mirror at a “fun 
fair” designed to lure Londoners into a government 


tioned his ability to halt the German as- 
sault, His rare smiles showed a double 
row of gold teeth (the result of a wound). 
When he was angry, which was often, his 
dark-gray eyes protruded from a heavy, 
almost Mongolian countenance. He tossed 
down vodka as if the tumblers it was 
served in really contained water, Russians 
said liquor made him mean but never 
drunk, 

Chuikoff was renowned for his malevo- 
lent nature throughout the Red Army. He 
pounded tables until they jumped on the 
dirt floors of the dugouts. Soldiers whis- 
pered that if he ever hit a man, he would 
kill him. He actually did send one soldier 
to the hospital for months with a single 
blow. His uncontrollable temper made it 
difficult for him to serve for long under 
any single commander, and probably ex- 
plained why he was not promoted to 
marshal’s rank. 

Ham Hands: He was the officer who 
accepted Berlin’s surrender, and he re- 
mained in Berlin first as commander of 
an army group in the Russian zone and 
then as chief of staff at Karlshorst. An 
American colonel, who used to see Chui- 
koff at the Soviet headquarters, described 
him thus: 

“He was the most powerfully built in- 
dividual I ever saw. His hands were the 
size of hams. You felt he would shoot you 
without any qualms, if someone gave the 
order. He dismissed with a shrug any 
references to British or American suc- 
cesses during the war although the Amer- 
ican Distinguished Service Cross was 
awarded to him. When I complimented 
him on the decoration, he pointed his 
finger at me and without a smile said: ‘I 
got this for the defcnse of Stalingrad. 
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And I want you to know that we will go 
through other Stalingrads to defend our 
fatherland against all comers, including 
those who gave me this decoration’.” 


RUSSIA: 


Mr. Up and Mr. Down 


In its current issue, The London Econ- 
omist runs a chart of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, revealing that only two men were 
simultaneously members of the Council 
of Ministers and of the party’s Central 
Committee Secretariat, the Orgburo (or- 
ganization bureau), and the Politburo. 
They were Stalin himself and Georgi 
Malenkoff, secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee (NEwsweEEk, March 14). 

At the same time, a Russian broadcast 
of the guests at a Kremlin dinner for a 
visiting Albanian delegation showed that 
one recently shifted Politburo member 
was not present. He was Nikolai Voz- 
nesensky, removed as chief of the State 
Planning Board three weeks ago. Unlike 
the other top Russian officials who have 
recently been relieved of their depart- 
mental duties, Voznesensky was also de- 
prived of his title of Vice Premier. His 
absence at the Kremlin dinner substan- 
tiated reports that this meant he was in 
disgrace—or worse. 


LONDON: 


Let There Be Light 


Since the dying days of August 1939 
Piccadilly Circus, center of prewar Lon- 
don life, has on Saturday night resembled 
a vast, dimly lit cave. On the night of 
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exhibition dramatizing economic recovery. Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle (right) puts on heavy rimmed 
glasses and a quizzical expression to read a news- 
paper headline on the recent French elections. 


April 2, long after the other capitals of 
Western Europe had lit themselves up, 
the austeritarian British Government, 
with smug publicity, permitted the lights 
of London to go on again. The scene pre- 
sented a remarkable study in the human 
behavior of the postwar English. As Fred 
Vanderschmidt, chief of NeEwswerex’s 
London bureau, reported it: 


By 7 p.m.—zero hour—Piccadilly Cir- 
cus and adjacent Leicester Square, Cov- 
entry Street, Regent Street, and Picca- 
dilly itself seethed with hundreds of thou- 
sands. The few police who struggled 
ineptly with the throng said it was a 
bigger jam than on V-E night, And there 
were children in multitudes, brought to 
gape at the first lighted advertising signs 
they had ever seen. 

The worst traffic jam in years stretched 
from Oxford Circus to Trafalgar Square. 
Traveling at snail’s pace in a car, I nego- 
tiated half a dozen blocks in just unde: 
one hour, Taxis fled squawking from the 
scene, refusing fares for any part of 
the area, 

The Speetaculars: Scarcely half of 
the Circus signs were lit—among them the 
big Guinness clock and “spectaculars” 
hawking the glories of Bovril and 
Schweppes Tonic Water—but to London 
the show was dazzling. The actress Zoe 
Gail, dressed in a top hat and tails, stood 
on the Criterion Restaurant balcony and, 
bathed in a blue spotlight, sang her fa- 
mous wartime song: “I’m going to get lit 
up when the lights go up.” As she sang, 
she waved a big bottle of champagne. 
Down below, “Mafficking” (a London 
term deriving from the street celebrations 
when the Mafeking siege was lifted dur- 


Newsweek, April 11, 1949 
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The man you cannot live without 


It’s a literal fact. His skill and his 
land produce nearly everything you 
eat and a great deal of what you wear. 

He raises your vegetables, fruits, 
grains. Your meats, milk, butter, yes, 
even your shoes or wool suit, come 
from livestock that feed on the prod- 
ucts of his land. 

The vital job the farmer has to do 
means long days filled with hard work. 
But power-driven machinery has taken 
over much of the old, back-breaking 
drudgery. And electricity, the tele- 
phone, the radio, the automobile and 
all-weather roads have helped to ban- 


BETHLEHEM 


ish the former isolation and monotony 
of farm life. 

The machines—tractors, corn- 
pickers, spreaders, combines, milkers, 
balers—that free the farmer from so 
much plodding labor are made largely 
of steel. In addition, he uses steel in 
many other ways: in roofing for barns, 
hog houses, silos and other buildings; 
in woven-wire or barbed-wire fencing 








SERVES THE NATION 


and fence posts; in the dozens of hand 
tools that are in use around the place 
every hour of the day. And special 
steel wire and strand often make it 
possible for him to enjoy electric 
power and a phone, even though he 
lives far off the main road. 

The farmer would be as hard put 
to get along without steel as the rest 
of us would be to get along without 
the farmer. A big part of Bethlehem’s 
output of steel ends up, in one form 
or another, in the farmer’s hands, 
helping him to raise and harvest the 
many crops on which we all depend. 


STEEL 
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ing the Boer War) burst in roars from 
the crowds, 

Shortly after 8 o'clock, sudden hard 
rain produced such a rush for subway 
stations that they had to be closed, Thou- 
sands of Londoners doggedly clung on 
until midnight, however, exclaiming at 
signs and scattered shop windows, like- 
wise illuminated for the first time since 
the wartime blackout. 

Reluctantly and belatedly, the Socialist 
masters of this overcrowded island had 
given the people light. By now, they 
scarcely could find their way. 


GERMANY: 


Maybe So, Maybe Not 


GERMAN SOCIALISTS 
REJECT WEST PLAN 


THREE POWERS WARN GERMANS 10 SPEED 
CONSTITUTION FOR NEW GOVERNMENT 


WEST FALLS AGAIN 
ON GERMAN ACCORD 


These three headlines in The New York 
Times last week were respectively date- 
lined Bonn, March 30; Frankfurt, March 
31; and London, April 1. They told of 
a few additional days’ developments in 
the long, confused tale of disagreement 
between the Western Powers and the Ger- 
mans, and between the Western Powers 
themselves, on nearly every phase of the 
Reich’s future. On only one 
point was even interallied 
agreement reached. The 
French finally joined the Brit- 
ish in assenting to retention 
of 150 of the 167 plants an 
ECA committee had recom- 
mended should be exempted 
from dismantling. 

The situation had long 
since reached the point where 
it could be settled only by a 
top-level conference. The 
signing of the Atlantic Pact 
in Washington brought Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bev- 
in, and Foreign Minister Rob- 
ert Schuman together, and 
the United States had origi- 
nally planned to use the occa- 
sion to press Washington’s 
point of view on the French. 
Schuman, in turn, insisted on 
including the British in the 
discussions. 

Bevin at first demurred at 
using the Washington meet- 
ing for a full-dress debate on 
Germany. Schuman claimed 
his British colleague was mo- 
tivated merely by a feeling of 
hurt pride at the thought that 
Washington, and not London, 


would be the scene of the discussions. 

Bevin insisted that he would have no 
time to discuss Germany. Schuman de- 
clared that he was ready to stay in Wash- 
ington for a month or “forever” to get the 
German problem settled. Bevin finally 
relented. Two Foreign Office experts flew 
out to advise him, and the German dis- 
cussion finally got under way. 


Significance-- 

The French make no secret as to the 
kind of Germany they wish to see oi 
their borders. They want a decentralized 
state, with broad veto powers reserved 
for the occupation authorities. The 
United States feels that while some top- 
level control should be left to the three 
Allies, the German state must be inde- 
pendent in fact as well as in name. The 
British carefully take a middle position. 
Their policy approximates that of the 
United States, but they are careful not to 
offend the French by openly siding with 
the Americans. 

Despite these differences, there is little 
doubt that an agreement on American 
terms will emerge from the Washington 
conference. A Western German govern- 
ment will be established, and its estab- 
lishment will emphasize the irreconcila- 
bility of the Russian and Western worlds. 

Curiously enough, top American and 
British policymakers are not alarmed by 
the prospect. They believe—or at leasi 
hope—that once the Western German 
government is established, Russia _ will 
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Not on the Program: Six-year-old Marion 
Sterry runs up to Princess Margaret to 
present an unexpected bunch of flowers 
during the royal visit to Bristol last week. 
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realize that its stubborn attitude, cul- 
minating in the Berlin blockade, has 
brought nothing, but that Moscow has 
much to gain from a German settlement 
with the Western Allies. These policy- 
makers deny that any approach by the 
Russians has already been made. But 
they do say that—unless the Russians have 
completely lost their sense of political 
perspective—“we would not be surprised 
if one were to be made in the near 
future.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Ode to a Red Spring 


According to The London Daily Tele- 
graph, a popular spring song in Commu- 
nist Czechoslovakia runs as follows: 


Through the beautiful-smelling days 

Silence and singing go. 

The earth clod breaks under the feet of 
the plowman 

Who, hitching up his horses 

And turning the soil in long furrows, 

Thinks of a tractor to save his labor. 

A girl with disheveled hair 

Sends a smacking kiss to the sun. 

A full-bosomed woman brings lunch, 

Happy that the cooperative washing ma- 
chine 

Lightens one of her many burdens, 

Happy that the unborn baby 

Will be placed in a baby home 

During the harvest. 


FRANCE: 
End of a Spectacle 


The best tree show in Paris came to an 
end on April 4. Victor Kravchenko, whose 
10,000,000-franc libel suit against the 
Communist weekly Les Lettres Frangaises 
had provided a nine-week spectacle of fist 
fights and Russian profanity in the court- 
room, won 150,000 francs ($484) in 
damages. The two editors responsible tor 
an article calling Kravchenko “too illiter- 
ate” to have written his book “I Chose 
Freedom” were fined $19 each. 


EGYPT: 
By Allah’s Will 


King Farouk of Egypt held hands un- 
der a white handkerchief with an Egyp- 
tian diplomat named Ismail Shirine Bey. 
Sheik Mamoun al Shinawa, rector of the 
1,000-year-old Al Azhar University, 
placed his hands on theirs and asked 
Farouk: “Do you agree to the marriage 
of your sister to this man?” Farouk and 
Shirine Bey signed the marriage con- 
tract, and the royal Cabinet announced: 
“By Allah’s will and with the guidance 
of his light, and under the care of 
Farouk, the great marriage . . . has taken 
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Here’s how an old broom helped 
save a man from financial ruin... 


an old broom teamed with a lot of 


assistance from modern chemistry. 


Not long ago, an Indiana farmer lost 
a majority of his hogs to the ravages 
of disease. He sold the others and 
proceeded to clean his pens and 
equipment. All he used was an old 
broom and a solution of Pennsalt 
Lewis’® Lye. All equipment was 
thoroughly scrubbed and pens 
cleaned with the lye solution. That 
did the job. The farmer returned to 
hog raising and has prospered 


ever since. 


This is a typical example of the 


efficiency of Pennsalt chemicals at 
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CHEMISTRY 





An OLD broom that swept clean 


work. In agriculture, in industry 
and in the home, hundreds of 
Pennsalt chemicals, teamed with 
Pennsalt engineering service, are 
helping to make things better, 
brighter, cleaner, stronger, more 


abundant... at lower cost. 


They may be able to solve some 
problem of yours. A word to us will 
place at your disposal the accumula- 
tion of nearly 100 years of technical 
knowledge. Write to Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, 1000 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Winger 


FOR 99 YEARS 
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place.” Meanwhile, the bride waited in 
her suite, listening to a lady in waiting 
read the Koran. 

Thus, according to traditional Moslem 
rites, Princess Fawzia was married at 
Kouba Palace in Cairo last week. The 
beautiful 27-yeur-old sister of the king 
had been Empress of Iran until Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlevi divorced her 
last fall, supposedly because she bore him 
one daughter but no son, She and her 
new husband will live on a palatial estate 
in a Cairo suburb. The Egyptian Cabinet, 
“announcing this pleasant event, [wished] 
the couple complete happiness under the 
care of King Farouk.” 


UNITED NATIONS: 


And Now the Pact 


In the United Nations headquarters 
at Lake Success one day last week twelve 
conducted tours of school children, a 
group of middle-aged clubwomen, and 
a high-school debating society wandered 
the nearly empty corridors. Three lonely 
strangers sat in the deep chairs in the 
delegates’ lounge. Two people showed 
up in the delegates’ restaurant for lunch. 
Almost empty staff cars shuttled between 
New York and the Long Island hilltop. 

But in the Security Council chamber, 
workmen moved furniture and vacuum 
cleaners hummed. Hand trucks piled 
high with chairs and desks cluttered the 
corridors outside. Some 50 women waited 
to be tested for jobs as secretaries and 
stenographers, In the delegates’ bar, bar- 
tenders stocked their shelves with full bot- 
tles. The UN was getting ready for the 
April 5 opening of the General Assembly. 

Semething New: Technically, the 
meeting would be merely a continuation 
of the third regular session which ad- 
journed in Paris last December, its work 
uncompleted after twelve weeks bicker- 
ing. But something new had been added: 
the Atlantic Pact. The Russian charge, 
set forth m « uote to the Atlantic pow- 
ers (see page 29), that the pact violated 
the UN Charter, alerted delegates for a 
debate and an all-out Soviet attack. 

Of the holdover issues, the hottest 
would be Franco Spain. The United 
States delegation planned to support 
Poland in its expected withdrawal of 
an anti-Franco resolution, which the Poles 
now fear would backfire. However, if one 
of the Latin American countries proposed 
resumption of diplomatic relations on the 
ambassadorial level with Franco, the 
United States would vote for the resolu- 
tion, But it would not take the initiative. 

On the question of the former Italian 
colonies, the United States and Britain 
agreed to ask that: (1) Somaliland be 
placed under Italian trusteeship, (2) 
Southeastern Eritrea be given to Ethio- 
pix, (3) Cyrenaica be put under British 
trusteeship, and (4) Tripolitania be con- 
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Fawzia marries a second time 


tinued under British administration for 
at least a year or two. Russia has de- 
manded that the colonies be put under 
UN administration, thereby giving the 
Soviet a share in their control. 


INDIA: 


Pensioning the Princes 


For 1,000 years the Rajput princes 
of India, who trace their ancestry back 
to the sun and moon, defied Mongol in- 
vaders and British conquerors. Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, and the twelve other separate 
domains that were known collectively 
as Rajputana became “the home of In- 
dian chivalry,” as famous for their cul- 
ture as for their warriors. 

Last week Rajputana became a mem- 
ory. In its place emerged the Union of 
Greater Rajasthan (Land of the Princes), 
the largest state in India, with 120,000 


square miles 
11,000,000. 

The Rajput princes and their jagirdars 
(feudal barons), magnificent in heavy 
brocades and bright silk turbans, gather- 
ed in the great Durbar Hall of the eight- 
eenth-century palace at Jaipur. There 
they met a delegation of Indian Govern- 
ment officials clad in white Gandhi caps 
and dhotis (loin cloths). Sardar Patel, 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
States, folded his hands in a gesture of 
greeting. The princes dropped their 
curved ancestral swords to the floor in 
reply. Patel ascended the gold and scar- 
let velvet throne. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur, in full-dress 
military uniform with a gold turban, 
stepped forward and took the oath of 
office as Rajpramukh (chief prince). A 
38-year-old polo player who has crashed 
his private airplanes four times, he will 
retain limited authority. The other Rajput 
princes become merely pensioners of the 
New Delhi government. 


and a population of 


SYRIA: 


Dimming Crescent 


The Damascus garrison slipped quietly 
out of the capital of Syria in the early 
morning hours of March 30. A handful of 
troops from the Israeli front moved in. 
Shortly before 2 a.m. Premier Khalid al- 
Azm was arrested as he returned home 
frorn a party at the United States Lega- 
tion. President Shukri al-Kuwatly was 
seized in his bed at the Damascus mili- 
tary hospital, where he was being treated 
for ulcers. Cabinet members were roused 
and told they were under arrest. At 4 a.m. 
motorized troops surrounded the post of- 
fice and telephone exchange. At 4:45 
the Damascus radio announced that a 
military coup d’état had been completed. 
Not a shot had been fired. 

The coup was engineered by Brig. 
Husni Zayim, 50, a bull-necked profes- 
sional soldier trained in France. He sym- 
bolized popular resentment against the 
old guard of Turkish-trained politicians 
whom the people hold responsible for 
the Arab debacle in Palestine. 

Public demonstrations at the news of 
Syrian defeats forced Zayim’s appoint- 
ment as chief of staff last May. When 
Premier Jamil Mardam Bey’s government 
fell in December, Zayim imposed martial 
law. Communist-inspired student riots, 
touched off by the imminence of peace 
talks with Israel, gave him the pretext he 
needed to seize the government. Zayim 
went ahead with plans for the talks fol- 
lowing the signing of an armistice be- 
tween Israel and Trans-Jordan on April 3. 


Significance-- 


The Syrian revolution reflects the 
breakup of the Near East into new blocs 
following the failure of the Arab League 
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How to keep a bookworm comfy 


Book-browsers made a habit of staying away in large 
numbers from a Rio de Janeiro bookshop during the 
steaming Rio summer. 


The bookseller finally defied the prejudice against 
air conditioning which exists among South-of-the- 
Borderites ... and asked a consulting engineer for a 
trial installation. Would clerks and customers like it? 
Only a test would tell! That was how Trane equip- 
ment came into the picture. 


The installation posed special problems, due to a 
chronic water shortage. This was overcome with a 
Trane Air Conditioner equipped with a water econo- 
mizer that uses only 1/20 the amount of water nor- 


mally required for cooling—saving 95 out of every 
100 gallons. 


What a success! Owner, clerks, and patrons are 
enthusiastic. Summer trade is booming. Score an- 
other victory for Trane equipment—the same equip- 
ment that keeps air more comfortable, more usable, 
more efficient, in thousands of stores, offices, plants. 


Perhaps you may have an air problem. Then, re- 
member that Trane engineers know lots about air— 
how to dry it, humidify it, warm it, cool it, clean it, 
and move it. Get in touch 
with your local architect, 
engineer, or contractor! 


THE TRANE COMPANY © LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, 


TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT... OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 
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Prague Holiday: These Czech girls, clearing rubble from the 
Prague Town Square, are members of a Communist-sponsored 
labor brigade who give up their days off to help in reconstruction. 


to prevent an Israeli state. The deposed 
Syrian Government had favored a pro- 
posal of the equally shaky Iraqi Govern- 
ment for a federal union of the Northern 
Arab countries—Iraq, Syria, and Lebanon 
—in a “Fertile Crescent” ruled by Faisal 
II, the boy King of Iraq. This project, al- 
though it conflicted with the dream of 
King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan for a 
“greater Syria” to be composed of 
Trans-Jordan, Arab Palestine, Syria, and 
Lebanon, had been worked out with 
Abdullah’s consent and the knowledge of 
the British. 

The Iraqi Army was to compensate 
Abdullah by turning over its holdings in 
Northern Palestine to his Arab Legion, 
so that he could claim the area for an- 
nexation with Trans-Jordan. Zayim, how- 
ever, is believed to oppose the Fertile 
Crescent plan and to favor union in a 
Greater Syria under Abdullah. 


IRAN? 


Russian Dressing 


The Atlantic Pact has put the Russians 
in such a spot that even a minor propa- 
ganda victory would be welcome. That 
seemed the only explanation of their 
tactics toward Iran last week. Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic corre- 
spondent, gives the story behind this 
curious maneuver: 


During the past two weeks Soviet Am- 
bassador Ivan Sadchikoff has been argu- 
ing with the Iranians that the time has 
come for a spectacular improvement of 
Soviet-Iranian relations. He has been 
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urging the Teheran Government to ap- 
pear “spontaneously” before the United 
Nations Security Council to announce 
that it has no further cause to fear its 
northern neighbor and to request the re- 
moval of the 6oviet-Iranian problem from 
the Council’s agenda. The problem was 
originally placed there in January 1946. 
In spite of previous Russian efforts to re- 
move it, it has remained ever since. 

Washington’s Frown: The [ranians 
were delighted with the Soviet approach. 
They told the Russians they were willing 
to comply—for a price. Within a few days 
Sadchikoff agreed to back his request 
with an offer to cancel Article 6 of the 
Soviet-Iranian treaty. Under this, Russian 
forces may advance into Iran if a third 
party should desire to “use Persian terri- 
tory as a base of operations against Rus- 
sia.” The Iranians thought they were 
getting a bargain and the British am- 
bassador in Teheran, who reported these 
developments to the Foreign Office, 
shared their view. 

However, the State Department and 
John C. Wiley, American ambassador in 
Teheran, are opposed to any such deal. 
They have pointed out to the Iranians 


that the cancellation of Article 6 would 


be a sham concession. An annex to the 
treaty which the Russians never mention 
specifically states Article 6 is operative 
only in the case of hostile activities from 
“partisans of the overthrown (czarist) 
Russian regime” or its foreign supporters. 
The Iranians are not convinced but are 
likely to continue haggling with the 
Russians in the hope of exacting a larger 
price for the propaganda advantage the 
Russians seem to need at this time. 


CHINA: 


Week End in Macao 


One of the few spots in the troubled 
Far East that still rates as even a minor- 
key paradise is Macao, the ancient, tiny 
Portuguese-held island just south of Hong 
Kong off the South China Coast. Compton 
Pakenham, Newsweek correspondent, 
sends this account of a few idyllic days 
on idyllic Macao. 


Macao from the sea looks exactly like 
Antibes or any Riviera town—yellow, 
semitropical, with Mediterranean houses 
standing against lush vegetation. In its 
small length are several fair-sized beaches 
surmounted either by old churches or 
forts. 

The immigration officer was simple and 
charming. He stamped my passport with- 
out any nonsense, advised on the Car- 
men Hotel, and offered introductions to 
anyone I might choose. The manageress- 
owner of the Carmen outdid herself in 
hospitality—starting with a couple on the 
house in her tiny back bar. 

Golden Golden Gate: She then de- 
cided it would be more exciting for me 
to dine out so I was directed to a place 
off the main street. I walked around in 
the dusk along the Cannes-like sea front 
and down the Avenue Almeida, Broad- 
way of the town. As in all Southern 
China, the houses are built over the side- 
walks from the front story up with 
arcaded, or cloistered, walks on either 
side. 

At dinner an order for ham and 
awabi (abalone) soup brought what ac- 
tually was pigeon and noodle, clear and 
harmless-looking but rich and delicious, 
at least 25 per cent sherry, Something I 
could not understand on the bill of fare 
turned out to be a sort of shrimp omelet 
with strange overtones, The entree con- 
sisted of two roast turtledoves which 
floated down nicely on Portuguese red 
wine, 

I next strolled to the Golden Gate, Two 
floors are devoted to 24-hour gambling— 
fan-tan and a sort of roulette played 
with three dice instead of a wheel, Rou- 
lette itself is illegal, for no known reason 
except, as a manager explained, wheels 
can be rigged and all Macao gambling is 
on the level. It can be, of course, because 
odds are calculated to yield 10 per cent 
to the house. 

In several long, narrow rooms are 
stretched a row of five tables, each about 
6 feet long. At each were two blue- 
gowned, lean, and serious-looking fe- 
male croupiers with both Hong Kong 
and Macao money stacked before them. 
At the middle table sat the Queen Bee, 
with a domed contraption in front and a 
microphone and green light bulb sus- 
pended above. She shook the domed box 
a few times and let it rest until the green 
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Does a Lady 


against the body with a firm “thud” 
—a solid, reassuring report of 


strength and safety? 


Make such tests when you look the 
new cars over. Slam every door, look 
into each trunk, feel the upholstery 
and seats. When it's Body by Fisher 
—you'll be able to hear the difference, 


feelthe difference, see the difference. 





When you're “window” shopping — look for 
plate glass! Not only those big sweep-back wind- 
shields but all glass areas in this magnificent new 


postwar Body by Fisher are made of safety plate 
glass. Not just because they are handsomer, stronger 
— but because you can see so much better, with no 
dangerous distortion. (P.S. — there’s a generous 
increase in window-space for you to see out oj, tov!) 


Body by fisher ee 


On General Motors cars only: CHEVROLET +» PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC 








1 It won’t be long till Mother’s Day — May 8th. 

* And no gift is more eloquent than a watch, no 
gift tells her so well that the faith and love and time 
she’s lavished on you do not go unrecorded in your 


- The watch you buy today reflects 

* the traditions handed down by genera- 
tions of Swiss craftsmen and watchmakers. 
The trend toward watches as pieces of jewel- 
ry is inspired by the wonderful jeweled lever 
watch movements that come from Switzerland. 


Many new styles are now available, 

® priced to suit every purse—from sports 
watches (some water-resistant and even self- 
winding) to beautifully feminine fashions. 
As always, the Swiss lead in bringing out 
new ideas in watch design and performance. 


heart. Shop for Mother’s watch now, while-there’s 
time to have it engraved. And, when you choose, re- 
member that the best — in beauty, in accuracy and in 
value — is a jeweled lever Swiss watch. 


What you should know about 
the watch you'll give to Mother 


4. Swiss craftsmen developed the first 
* wrist watch. The first self-winding 
watch was built by a Swiss in Marie Antoin- 
ette’s time. And the jeweled bearings that 
make modern watches run so accurately were 
first used in Switzerland in 1704. Talent like 
this is still working in your favor when you 
buy a jeweled lever Swiss watch. 


You can’t beat the Swiss when it 
* comes to building good looks, good 
service and good value into a watch. To give 
the best wear, a good watch deserves an ex- 
pert’s care. And, today—no matter what the 
make—your watch can be serviced economi- 
cally and promptly, thanks to the efficiency 
of the modern jeweler. 


For the gifts you'll give with pride—let your jeweler be your guide 


The WATCHMAKERS OF 


© 1949 Swiss Federation of Watch Manufacturers 
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light flashed, then removed the cover. 
Beneath was a second glass dome. In- 
side were the three dice. She screeched 
the numbers and the croupiers collected 
or paid off, 

Her announcements were broadcast all 
over the house and appeared in lights in 
the ballroom where the taxi dancers were 
inducing customers to take a gambling 
fling. Three of the same number pay 120 
to 1. And it is all done in the most cas- 
ual manner, 

Fan-tan was far more simple and equal- 
ly ridiculous. A sage old Chinese, with 
wispy beard and beady eyes, sat with 
several hundred pearl shirt buttons—or 
what appeared to be pearl shirt buttons 
—in front of him, With a large silver 
champagne cup he isolated a hundred 
and more of these. Then he counted them 
off in fours with a long ivory chopstick. 
The last group, naturally, contained one, 
two, three, or four buttons, On the tables 
were l-inch inlaid metal squares, Com- 
petitors put their money on any side, bet- 
ting on one to four or on the corners cov- 
ering two adjacent numbers, They were 
paid off according to the last remaining 
buttons. Some of the rooms were con- 
ducted in the old style—with the table on 
one floor and the players on a balcony 
above, letting down their stakes on 
baskets dangling on a rope. 

None More Loyal: The next day I 
drove around the 6-square-mile island 
and let local officials and businessmen fill 
me with facts and opinions, One busi- 
nessman remarked: “There’s no bloody 
nonsense about democracy here.” Macao 
has no representative legislative assembly 
and no advisers to the Portuguese gov- 
ernor, Portugal neither receives nor hands 
out a penny to Macao, The colony runs 
itself at a handsome profit. Portugal's 
insistence on maintaining it is purely for 
prestige since it was the first European 
Far Eastern colony, established in 1557. 

“City of the name of God. There is 
none more loyal [leal]” is inscribed over 
the stairway of the Leal Senado; one of 
the innumerable grand old buildings of 
the general yellow tint, in heavy classic 
Portuguese style. There sits the Municipal 
Council, appointed by and responsible 
solely to the governor. There also is 
housed an enormous public library. It has 
an exquisite little courtyard garden in its 
center with a profusion of flowers, niched 
busts of forgotten heroes, and deathlike 
quiet. 

Taxation is in three grades: (a) none, 
(b) 1 per cent, and (c) 2 per cent, the 
last for a restricted few ultra-rich. This 
and the sale, by open tender, of gambling- 
house rights give an ample surplus. 

Unions are forbidden by law. Recently 
the electric workers demanded a 100 per 
cent raise. The company countered with 
5 per cent. The employes threatened a 
walkout, The government moved in sol- 
diery and promised that any absentee 
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worker. would never be reemployed in 
any capacity in the colony. It also sug- 
gested that the company immediately 
institute a 10 per cent raise. All became 
sweetness and light and intense content. 

Paradise Indefensible: The garri- 
son is about 2,000—200 from Portugal, 
250 pitch-blacks from Mozambique (very 
smart, too), and the rest raised by a modi- 
fied form of local conscription. Like Hong 
Kong, the place is indefensible. From the 
hills behind Lappa, across the river to 
the west, a battery of artillery could blow 
it to bits in a couple of days and, by con- 
centrating on the water-pumping sta- 
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to provide for their employes and families, 
eventually putting them on pension. There 
are no “poor” districts in the Chinese 
quarter, where even the narrowest streets 
are spotless. 

On my last morning I toured the back 
streets and winding, cobbled roads that 
twist about grand solid old buildings, the 
fine if pompous churches, and massive 
forts still bristling with culverins and 
demi-culverins. Two spots in particular 
are of interest. In a large, endlessly sprawl- 
ing Chinese temple, at a stone table be- 
neath a huge banyan tree, Caleb Cushing 
in 1844 signed the first treaty between the 
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Picturesque Macao is really picturesque—and beautiful and cheap 


tion, thirst it out in a week, But this 
eventuality bothers Macao little. 

Like Hong Kong, Macao’s return to 
China has been whooped up whenever 
a political red herring was drawn out. 
Like Hong Kong, also, it has been a ha- 
ven and strongbox for politicians and busi- 
nessmen., The Macao authorities think 
that any Chinese regime will want the 
refuge kept inviolate. 

The whole atmosphere of Macao is 
charming, the people invariably polite, 
helpful, and honest—no short-changing, 
no “two-price” system. Office hours from 
now till October run from 9 a.m. to 1 
p.m., tiffin (lunch) and siesta till 5, and 
then only tennis and swimming (which 
requires an hour’s ferry trip to one of the 
two attached islands outside the muddy 
river courses) to divert from gambling 
and light wines. 

Lucky Pass: Macao has no beggars. 
Anyone caught panhandling is ordered to 
report with proof of employment and 
salary within a week. If he doesn’t, he is 
put on public work suited to his capac- 
ity. All registered companies are obliged 


United States and China, In the old Brit- 
ish East India Co.’s cemetery (1821) 
one tombstone reads: “Sacred to the 
memory of the Rt. Hon, Lord Henry John 
Spencer Churchill, captain of H.B.M.’s 
ship Druid, of 44 guns, fourth son of 
George, fifth Duke of Marlborough, and 
senior officer in the Canton seas, departed 
this life, aged 43 years, in the Macao 
Roads, 2nd June, 1840, Erected by his 
officers and petty officers in testimony 
and affection.” 


Hesitation, Inflation 


After weeks of cold, damp, and over- 
cast skies, spring arrived in Shanghai last 
week. It brought a freshet of rumors that, 
behind the long Yangtze front, the Com- 
munist armies were preparing finally to 
cross the river. Nonetheless, the National- 
ists’ peace delegation arrived safely in 
Peiping, the new Red capital of China, 
to begin negotiations, At the same time, 
the Communist chief, Mao Tse-tung, an- 
nounced a_ significant modification of 
previous demands that Nationalist lead- 
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ers be punished as war criminals. Now, 
he said, the Nationalists only needed to 
“repent” and aid “the cause of the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation.” 

Meanwhile, Shanghai plunged into fi- 
nancial chaos that partly explained why 
the Communists hesitated to cross the 
Yangtze and assume responsibility for 
running the big cities. The exchange rate 
for the gold yuan dropped to between 
15,000 and 17,000 to the dollar. Chinese 
rushed to convert their currency into 
scarce greenbacks and Hong Kong dol- 
lars, even at a premium of 15 per cent. 
Interest rates on loans rose to between 
6 and 15 per cent per day. Overnight, 
the price of newspapers jumped from 600 
gold yuan to 1,500. 


JAPAN: 


And Falsies, Yet 


As the English-language edition of the 
Tokyo daily Mainichi told it, Japanese 
women last week sidled up to store 
counters, shyly pointed to crude wire 
contraptions, and said: “Let me have one 
of those.” It was their first chance to buy 
something new to Japan—falsies, which 
in Japan are called chichikata (breast 
form). According to the Mainichi story, 
the traditional Japanese admiration for 
the long oval face and the slender neck, 
which the kimono is designed to display, 
has been changed since “the arrival of 
the Americans in force and the infusion 
of democratic and other ideals.” 


Tra-la 


The spring’s hopefulest headline ap- 
peared in the March 25 issue of the 
Tokyo daily The Nippon Times: Ferti- 
LIZER OUTLOOK ROSY. 


AUSTRALIA: 
Never the Twain... 


The Australians apply their “white 
Australia” policy with rigidity if not 
consistency. Last week it made double 
trouble: 

» Cpl. Lorenzo Gamboa, a _ Filipino 
American citizen who had served in 
Australia during the war, was refused 
permission to visit his Australian wife 
and two children in Melbourne, despite 
an appeal to the Australian Government 
from Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

> Frank Loyal Weaver, a 22-year-old 
Australian veteran who married Sachiko 
Kitagawa, 19, in Japan two years ago, 
changed his name to Tetsu Ichiro Utaka 
Kitagawa but failed to get permission to 
leave Australia. “All Australia has done 
for me is to persecute me for wanting 
to be with the woman I love,” said the 
new Mr. Kitagawa. “I want to live as a 
Japanese.” 
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Sources of Russian-American Tension—II 


by JOSEPH 


T seems to me that nothing could be 
more fruitful than for at least a few 
people to make a deliberate effort to 
detach their thinking from the preva- 
lent near-hysteria and to try to figure 
out as cold-bloodedly and as objective- 
ly as possible the basic causes for the 
hostility between ourselves and the 
Soviet Union. In this space 
last week I made a digest of 
one such attempt—an article 
on the causes of American 
hostility to Russia by Prof. 
Arthur K. Davis of Union 
College.* 

Turning to the other side 
of the picture, the change is 
as drastic as going from day 
to night. Our attitudes grow 
out of free discussion, no 
matter how uninformed or even silly 
some of it may be. On the other side, 
the Russian attitude to us has all the 
outward marks of a synthetic product 
manufactured in the Kremlin and 
foisted on the people. Yet we can not 
be altogether certain that that is true. 
Some of the Kremlin’s anti-American- 
ism possibly does correspond to deep- 
seated and very old feelings within the 
people. We simply do not have the 
material for measuring with scientific 
accuracy how much of the hostility is 
in the Kremlin alone and how much 
has a broader base. What we do have 
are the observations of a few individ- 
ual travelers who have tried to ferret 
out the answer by reading Russian 
publications and listening to Rus- 
sians talk. 


O get my personal observations out 
Tt the way first, I have spent more 
than five years in the Soviet Union, 
with an interval of nine years between 
the two visits. The first was as a news- 
paper correspondent when travel was 
comparatively easy. The second tour, 
on the embassy staff at the end of the 
war, was in a job which allowed me 
to meet, entertain, and relax with 
quite a number of Russians. I found 
a great deal of admiration for our 
industrial production and_ technical 
achievements. Most Russians say they 
like Americans individually—though I 
know some Red Army soldiers who 





; *“Some Sources of American Hostility to Rus- 
sia” by Arthur K. Davis, The American Journal 
of Sociology, November 1947. 
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found Americans stiff, unexpansive, 
and too sure of themselves. (Yes, 
those are strange terms to hear applied 
to ourselves, but there they are.) 

No Russian has ever asked me a 
question about our political democ- 
racy. Very few Russians—and none 
under 40—ever discussed our economic 
system without the implica- 
tion that our capitalism is as 
evil as Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin say it is. 1 know many 
Russians with a lively inter- 
est in our literature and 
music but, with the excep- 
tion of a few jazz-band 
players who used to listen 
to my records, they gener- 
ally made little effort to hide 
the opinion that we are un- 
cultured compared with Russia. or 
even compared with the British or the 
French, 

My first time in Russia was during 
the rise of Hitler and my second 
when we were just finishing a war as 
allies, The impressions which I have 
given above certainly do not add up 
to hostility, Neither do they add up 
to any overwhelming stock of friend- 
ship. At neither time were we Enemy 


No, 1, 


HERE is reason to believe that many 

Russian technicians, scientists, and 
engineers now disbelieve and_per- 
haps even resent the virulence of their 
government’s present anti-American 
propaganda. We can also justifiably 
suspect that some writers and artists 
don’t believe the vicious things they 
say. 

However, it is my strong suspicion 
that the hostile propaganda—so long 
as it stops short of advocating war— 
does go down with Russians much 
better than we would like to hope. 
I believe there are two reasons for 
this: (1) the lack of any more than 
a very limited feeling of positive 
friendship for us—limited to admira- 
tion for our technical skill; (2) and 
because the Russians are full of in- 
ternal worries and fears and need us 
as a scapegoat to soothe them. Travel- 
ers in the Soviet Union since the war 
have catalogued some of these worries 
and fears. Their role as a source of 
hostility to us will be reported in a 
subsequent article. 
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DOUBLE. ACTION 


Pahreylt 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Sound your °Z’ for 
this one Pennsylvania 
oil! . . . Sold coast to 
coast at this sign of 


quality service. 





* Registered Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crude Oi) Avs’n., Permit No. 2 
Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 
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“GIDDAP!” and 


| brother, did horsepower go! : 


POWER — In the past 40 years, Allis- it Lm ry MINING —25 years’ ser- 

Chalmers has built 150 hydraulic 4M PF af \ua! \n oy vice crushing Arizona’s 

102 Years’ turbines for Wisconsin power plants Ye DP hardest copper ore in- 
alone—and for a famous Wisconsin f ; fluenced purchase of 

A-C Experience steam plant is now building the 4th - 4= 2nd 54" A-C gytatory 
and Sth 80,000 KW steam turbines. ‘ crusher—typifies rugged 

quality of A-C crushing 
and mining equipment. 


Guides Buyers of FOOD—World’s newest, most 


Basic > in modern flour mill is equipped ex- 
af (a9 ; clusively with Allis-Chalmersroller PRODUCTION MEN in every basic !0- 
Machinery - . mills and purifiers—eight batteries dustry choose A-C equipment for souns 
\ of rolls and eight purifiers of engineering, modern design, peak ca 

latest design. pacity, long-lasting service! 
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Wwe electric horsepower came, it drove old 
Dobbin clean out of the picture . . . ushered 
in a new age of Good Living— 


Today’s streets have the new look— 
Buildings are 10—20—30 or more stories high. 


Transportation is streamlined—on the surface, 
underground or in the air. 


Billions of electric lights click on and off. 


Millions of machines turn out canned goods, cars, 
textiles, radios—better and better each year. 


There’s no stopping Science and Industry now... 
no limit to the good things to come! 


Perhaps no company in the world is more versatile 
than Allis-Chalmers in applying electric horse- 
power ta the needs of industry. This company’s 
machine-building experience reaches into almost 
every phase of power generation, transmission, 
control and usage... and into every branch of 
industry. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 





YOU can afford a New 


FAMILY CRUISER 


Low Priced! Steel Safe! 





26° FAMILY SEDAN $4963 
Most boat for your money anywhere! Two 
cabins, full headroom! Sleeps 4! Galley, 
refrigerator, dinette, private toilet, full 
length clothes locker. Roomy cockpit. Fast, 
seaworthy lifetime Sea-Vee Hull! 


$11,985 


35’ LUXURY SEDAN 


Roomy, comfortable accommodations for 6, 
fine appointments and unusual conveni- 
ences. All this— plus Steelcraft safety and 
minimum maintenance! All Steelcraft in- 
surance rates 20% lower than wood boats! 


_» 
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26’ HOLIDAY CRUISER $3797 


Ideal for week-ending or party fishing. 
Steel-safe and economical! Rugged and 
sea-going! Huge cockpit! Compact Galley 
space! Sleeps two. 100 H.P. engine. 


on t 





a *... j 
20° STEEL-SAFE UTILITY RUNABOUT $2685 
Fast, smart and completely safe from float- 
ing logs, rocks, ice and snags even at high 
speeds. Ideal for fun and fishing, low priced 
and economical to own! 
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Steeleraft. Churchward & Co., Ine. 
bu East Steelceraft Wharf, West Haven, Conn. 
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¥ 
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CHURCHWARD & CO., INC. 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF STEEL BOATS 
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SECURITY: 


Embracing Eleven Others 


Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent was 
one of the earliest proponents of a North 
Atlantic security pact. Since it took 
tangible form, he and his Liberal minis- 
ters have argued for it, in season and out. 
Last week the Canadian House of Com- 
mons approved the draft pact (see pages 
19 and 29). The vote: 149 to 2. The 
Senate endorsed it unanimously. So, The 
Ottawa Journal commented: “Canada 
put off her historic native wrappings, 
took down the little wall around her 
shores, and moved it some thousands of 
miles away to embrace eleven other 
countries.” 

There was little doubt of general 
Canadian approval of the agreement. 
But the Liberals were a bit uneasy about 
the attitude of George Drew, the new 
Conservative leader, who seldom misses 
an opportunity to needle the government. 

On March 28 Drew calmed Liberal 
fears with a full endorsement. Georges 
Héon added the approval of the Quebec 
members of the Conservative Party. 
M. J. Coldwell for the socialistic Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation 
and Solon Low, Social Credit leader, 
gave their OK’s. The only dissenters were 
the two die-hard members of Quebec’s 
nationalist Bloc Populaire. 

As the Speaker of the House an- 
nounced: “I declare the motion carried,” 
members pounded their desks. St. Lau- 
rent rose from his seat, crossed the aisle, 
and shook Drew’s hand warmly. The 
“debate laid a cornerstone for true unity 
in Canada,” The Toronto Globe and Mail 
believed. 


THE DOMINION: 


Add Newfoundland 


Black mourning flags drooped in the 
misty rain at St. John’s on April 1 as 
Newfoundland became the tenth prov- 
ince of Canada. In the strongly anti- 
unionist capital and on the rest of 
Avalon Peninsula there was fruitless talk 
of mock funerals to mark the “death of 
Newfoundland independence.” In con- 
trast, flags waved, sealing guns roared, 
and bonfires blazed in the strongly pro- 
confederation fishing settlements  scat- 
tered around the craggy coastline. 

In St. John’s historic Government 
House a solemn crowd of dignitaries 
gathered for the official ceremonies 
which would make Britain’s oldest colony 
the newest province of Canada. The 
strains of Newfoundland’s national ode, 
“When sun rays crown thy pine-clad 
hills,” stole softly into the high drawing 
room, As they faded away, the secretary 
of government began reading the com- 
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mission of Sir Albert Walsh, K.C., as 
first lieutenant governor of the new prov- 
ince. Walsh stood stiffly at attention gaz- 
ing at the gold-tinted ceiling. When the 
reading of the commission was finished, 
the new lieutenant governor was sworn 
in. He received, on behalf of his 325,000 
new Canadians, a certificate of Canadian 
citizenship. 

Pomp: In Ottawa, as the old noonday 
gun in Major's Hill Park boomed its daily 
message, a composite army-RCAF Guard 
of Honor marched through the Elgin 
Street gate onto Parliament Hill. The 
governor general, Viscount Alexander, 




















Collins— Montreal Gazette 


with Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent 
and Gordon Bradley, newly sworn mem- 
ber of the Cabinet representing New- 
foundland, stepped onto a gaily deco- 
rated platform before the Center Block 
portico. At a barked command the Guard 
of Honor came to “present arms,” and 
the first gun of a royal salute roared out. 
Then St. Laurent welcomed the people 
of Newfoundland to Canadian citizen- 
ship and the governor general read a 
message from King George VI: “May the 
union that is now complete continue un- 
der God’s guidance to grow in strength, 
prosperity, and happiness, and may it 
bring new benefits to its people from sea 
to sea.” 

At the day’s end a NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondent in St. John’s reported: 
“Regardless of political beliefs, all New- 
foundlanders experienced gentle feelings 
of sadness. Newfoundlanders are senti- 
mental and strongly independent people, 
and their country means a great deal to 
them. They have a rich history and tradi- 
tions handed down from their forefathers 
who carved a small nation out of an al- 
most barren land. No matter how deeply 
they felt their country would benefit by 
joining Canada, they couldn’t help but 
feel disheartened. They were entitled to 
a few moments’ reminiscence.” 


Newsweek, April 11, 1949 





























THE DISC EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 


What does Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
mean? It means the dictator’s voice 
is “tailor-made” so that a secretary, 
when transcribing, hears every word, 
clearly, the first time. 

It means that your secretary can 
increase her speed and accuracy, 
organize her work better, be a real 
executive assistant. 

It means that you can dictate 
more rapidly, in your normal speak- 
ing voice, knowing that Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action makes even the hard- 
est-to-record syllables easy to hear 
and understand. 

It means that you have, in the 
Disc Edison Voicewriter, an office 


dictating instrument engineered to 
the same high quality standards as 
other famous Edison products. 

In all, the Disc Edison Voicewriter 
has 19 exclusive features . . . features 
which Edison has found, through 
half a century of research, to be es- 
sential for convenient, efficient dic- 
tation—full and complete enclosure 
of the instrument, speed control, 
simplicity of operation. 

But the important fact is that now, 
whichever method of dictation fits 
your office requirements best, Edison 
offers you Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
in your choice of cylinder-type or 
disc-type dictating instruments, 





Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action, 
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CL Edioon— 


Lf ae is an Edison Votcewrtler... 
ils the only disc-type fice dictating tnitiuwment wtth 


ar-luned Jewel-Action 








Phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, or 
write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange,New Jersey. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario 














BRAZIL: 


Haven for the Homeless 


South America, with its vast expanse 
of territory and its few people, is an obvi- 
ous haven for the displaced persons of 
Europe, Of the South American DP pro- 
grams, that of Brazil is in many ways 
one of the most ambitious. The following 
account of what Brazil is doing for the 
DP’s was written by Newsweex’s Hemi- 
sphere Affairs editor, Harry B. Murk- 
land, after an on-the-spot investigation: 


Brazil’s displaced-persons program is 
not the largest in South America, I have 
watched it at work and I would not call 
it the most efficient, But in many ways 
it is the most promising. 

The story of the DP’s who are seeking 
new homes in Brazil begins on the Ilha 
das Flores. The Island of Flowers, one 
of the many islands that dot Rio de Ja- 
neiro’s spectacular Guanabara Bay, is 
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their spirits. The island is horribly over- 
crowded, and the DP’s.must live as peo- 
ple should not have to live. There is 
nothing resembling privacy. Men, wom- 
en, and children sleep in double-decker 
iron bedsteads ranged in long lines 
through open-sided pavilions or in cu- 
bicles crowded with six or eight beds. 

They all eat together at long wooden 
tables laden with steaming iron caldrons 
of thick soup or stew and with plates of 
Brazilian vegetables. The dining hall re- 
flects the island’s congestion. The DP’s 
must eat in shifts, Lines wait patiently 
under the tropical sun for as long as two 
hours, 

One reason for their patience is prob- 
ably the fact that they have nothing to 
do but wait. This is perhaps the worst 
feature of the island, Theoretically, each 
DP will be there only a short time, and 
no effort has been made to furnish them 
with any occupation, But some are ma- 
rooned for weeks, still with nothing to 
do. They putter about the beds which 
are the only homes they have; they wan- 
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well named, It is warm and green and 
lovely, Incongruously, it is also the Ellis 
Island of Brazil, grim reception center 
for the homeless of Europe. 

Here they land from the battered ships 
of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, after a careful screening by Brazil- 
ian missions in Europe, They are from 
all the war-torn countries of the Con- 
tinent, but mostly they seem to be Poles, 
Balts, and Ukrainians. They are of all 
ages, with a preponderance of sturdy 
youngish men and women. There are 
many children. 

The first Brazilian home of these be- 
wildered expatriates can hardly raise 
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Gateway to a new life: DP’s are checked before they land at Ilha das Flores 


der aimlessly over the island; mostly they 
just wait, 

The effect on their morale does not 
seem bad, The DP’s look strong and 
healthy, and they appear to be in fairly 
good spirits, Those who have seen them 
from their arrival say it is remarkable 
how quickly they lose the hunted, be- 
wildered expression with which they 
landed. Some do not lose it right away. 
I remember the frightened, haunted eyes 
of a young mother sitting beside her sick 
child in the bare island infirmary. 

The Ilha das Flores is a grim sight to 
the well-fed, well-clothed, well-housed 
visitor, To the DP’s it is only a gateway. 


What counts is what happens to them 
after they leave the island. The Brazilian 
authorities seem to be doing their honest 
best for the refugees. It is sheer ineffi- 
ciency, and nothing else, that has made 
the reception center a bottleneck, Once 
the Brazilians have managed, as they 
eventually do, to get the DP’s off the is- 
land, the picture brightens. 

Troubles: Brazil's DP program is 
the oldest in Latin America. Early in 
1947 Brazil agreed with the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees, prede- 
cessor of the IRO, to take 5,000 DP’s. A 
year later Brazil joined the IRO and 
speeded up the program. As of last month, 
a total of 14,165 refugee immigrants had 
come to Brazil. No official target has been 
set, but some Brazilians talk of bringing 
in as many as 30,000 more this year. 

Naturally, there were problems at the 
beginning. There. was some hostility to 
the Europeans. Reporters who visited 
the reception center saw a man painting 
a picture and talked to another who had 
sung on the radio, Immediately critics 
charged that the government was bring- 
ing in “opera singers, painters, etc.,” in- 
stead of the workers and farmers Brazil 
needs, Actually, the “painter” was a de- 
signer of jewelry settings who painted as 
a hobby, and the “opera singer” now 
works in a rayon mill in Sio Paulo. 

On the whole, public opinion is now 
enthusiastic about DP’s. The press is 
clamoring for more immigration, especial- 
ly of farmers, and European workers are 
in great demand by the industrialists of 
Sao Paulo. 

Achievement: And the DP’s them- 
selves—what is happening to them? 
Roughly half of them are farmers. Bra- 
zilian experience has been that a real 
farmer quickly adapts himself to new 
crops and methods, so long as he has a 
chance to make a reasonable living and 
a prospect of eventually buying land of 
his own, 

The industrial workers among the DP’s 
are also making their marks on the Bra- 
zilian economy. One example is that of 
Khristofer Dragan, born in Leningrad. 
He went to work in a hat factory in 
Santa Catarina less than a year ago. Now 
he is production manager. He has in- 
creased output 250 per cent and 150 
more Brazilian workers have been hired. 
An iron plant in Sao Paulo increased its 
output from 700 to 1,800 units per man- 
day by employing DP’s. 

The latest development in Brazil’s DP 
program has been the creation of a Joint 
Committee of Brazilians and representa- 
tives of the IRO, This committee’s job 
is to study the enlargement of reception 
centers, establishment of a nationwide 
employment system for DP’s, the setting 
up of better transport facilities, etc, It 
has been highly successful in its early 
stages and it is part of the increasingly 
hopeful outlook for DP’s in Brazil. 


Newsweek, April 11, 1949 
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What is it you really want in your next new car? Go ahead— 
man- 


make a list of everything you’d like to have. The chances are 


’s DP you'll write a word-by-word description of this Pontiac for 


six cylinder engines and GM Hydra-Matic Drive! Economy? 
If you can afford any new car, you can afford a new Pontiac! 
But there’s even more to the Pontiac story! There’s a list of 


| Joint : 1949, Want appearance? Pontiac offers two brilliantly beautiful 14 big and basic new advancements. And best of all perhaps, 
| ° ~ . . ~ . . . . . . . 
senta- : lines—Chieftain or Streamliner—conceded to be the year’s there’s the pride of driving a big, smart, impressive car—a 
Ss job outstanding beauties. Performance? Nothing matches the car that everybody agrees is the standout of them all. Just 
eption . . — ‘ . ‘ ° p 
A combination of Pontiae’s famous improved straight eight and look at the new 1949 Pontiac — what more could anyone ask? 
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. , : Here valves are tested individually 
All cylinders in an engine are bored at one before going into an engine. 


time on this machine, giving greater precision 
at lower cost. 


Key to better production 





Nearly 18 vehicles a minute roll from all GM 
assembly lines during the average work week. 
Such volume reduces costs, gives you better value. 


Hypoid gears, once limited to costly cars, are 
now used on all GM cars, because GM worked 
out ways to build them by mass production. 
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Better production comes from many things 
—better factory layout, better placing of 


machines, better flow of matcrials. 


It comes from working conditions that enable 
better workers to do better work—and from 
methods and controls that keep constant 


watch on the quality of things produced. 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


It comes from making difhcult production 
jobs easicr. And it comes from turing out 
millions of units yearly— in volume which 


leads to mass-production savings. 


Better production, as well as better research 
and engineering, gives you greater value in a 


General Motors car. 


ENERAL MOTORS 


VROLET BYNTIAC +» OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER + GMC TRUCK & COACH 


NOW! HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 








WHAT USED TO HAPPEN TO 


, 


SNOW SHOVELS IN SUMMER? 





lt wasn’t good. 
But it doesn’t happen 

with aluminum shovels. 
Because ALUMINUM LASTS. 


You probably weren’t thinking of years of service. 
You bought your aluminum snow shovel because 
it was so light, so easy to handle. Nature made 
aluminum light. But a lot of other things had to 
happen to make aluminum that would last. 

Alcoa made those things happen. 

A snow shovel needs strength, as well as corro- 
sion resistance. It cost millions to find the right 
alloys of aluminum for that. Alloys strong as 
steel, that could be rolled into sheet, for blades; 
drawn into tubes, for handles; made into rivets, 
to join them. 

Sounds like a lot of work to make a better snow 


ALCOA 
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THE METAL THAT 















shovel. Hundreds of Alcoa research people work- 


ing thousands of hours on alloys . . . hundreds 
of others spending years on fatigue tests, tensile 
tests, corrosion tests. But it enables us to say... 
“Alcoa Aluminum lasts!”, .. and mean it. 

That means more than just better snow shovels. 


‘It means better automobile parts. Better stepladders. 


Garage doors. Awnings. Screens and storm windows. 
All the things that didn’t use to last, unless you 
painted them well and often. 

That makes things of Alcoa Aluminum worth 
looking for. Worth buying. ALumMiInum Company 
or AMERICA, 2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Redproof: Last year someone tried 
to kill WaLter P. Reutuer, president of 
the United Automobile Workers, CIO. 
And Reuther has frequently remarked 
that “some crackpot Red might like to 
bump me off.” But he protested last week 
when the union presented him with a 
$12,000 armored car. “I'd rather ride in 
my old Chevrolet,” he said. 


Pleased: Sen. GLEN Tay or of Idaho, 
convicted last week in Birmingham, Ala., 
of disorderly conduct in disregarding 
segregation laws during the Progressive 
Party campaign there in May 1948, was 
fined $50 and sentenced to 180 days in 
jail. Taylor said he was “pleased with the 
verdict” and would carry the case to the 
Supreme Court if necessary, to make 
Birmingham “eat Jim Crow.” 


Retort: Leaving for the Key West 
Naval Base to recuperate from gastro- 
enteritis, Gen. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
retorted sharply to some newsmen who 
thought he looked pale and weak: “I'm 
not as puny as I look.” 


Flashback: The Swedish-born actor 
Nits Astuer, 48, who thirteen years ago 
made $5,000 a week as one of Holly- 
wood’s top romantic leads, was discov- 
ered in Los Angeles working for $1 an 
hour as a delivery clerk. “I could not 
stand or afford the idleness,” he said. “I 
like this job. Never felt better in my life.” 


Leve on the Links: Blond and 18, 
JoaNNE Marie ConNELLEY, New York 
debutante of the year, married RoBERT 
SWEENEY, 37, a former British amateur 
golf champion, in Palm Beach, Fila. 
Twenty-four hours after the ceremony 
the couple were on their way to Augusta, 
Ga., where Sweeney was scheduled to 
play in the Masters golf tourney. 
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The Sweeneys: Golf came second 


Newsweek, April 11, 1949 
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A “boiler” view: Fred Snite Jr. with his father, wife, and children 


Sightseer: Frep SNiTE Jr., the polio 
victim who has spent the last thirteen 
years in an iron lung, had something to 
beam about—a specially built bus which 
permits him to look out of the windows 
as he travels in his “boiler.” 


Entrepreneur: MOHAMMED EL-WAKIL, 
an enterprising. former employe of the 
Cairo police department, invented an 
imaginary police force of 55 men and 
collected $420,000 in wages for it for 
some time. Discovered by authorities, he 
was hustled to an unimaginary jail. 


Discovery: Eight years after the death 
of IcNace JAN PADEREwSKI, Polish pian- 
ist-statesman, his will was finally found. 
It had been lying for ten years in a vault 
of the J. P. Morgan & Co. bank in New 
York. Paderewski, an ardent nationalist, 
left $650,000 of an estate estimated at 
more than $1,000,000 to the University 
of Krakow, the Warsaw Conservatory of 
Music, and other Polish schools—ironically 
now under Communist domination. 


Cerrection: State Sen. JosEpH GIBNEY 
took issue with the Interior Department’s 
listing of his favorite boyhood lake at 
Webster, Mass., on its maps. It was not 
Chaubunagungamaug, as listed; it is 
Chargoggagoggmanchauggagoggchau- 
bunagungamaugg. The Indian meaning: 
“You fish on your side, I fish on my side, 
nobody fish in the middle.” 


Experienced: Army training as a para- 
trooper saved Louis ALonzo, an unem- 
ployed stevedore, his wife Estelle, and 
their children when their Brooklyn apart- 
ment caught fire. Alonzo leaped 45 feet 
to the ground, unhurt. He caught Louis 
Jr.,. 4,and Carmen, 10 months, as his wife 
tossed them down. Then she jumped and 
Alonzo broke her fall. Sole casualty: 
Mrs. Alonzo had a fractured ankle. 


Teo Fast: In New Castle, Del., colum- 
nist RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL, Winston 
Churchill's 37-year-old son, was chased 4 
miles by police officers and fined $25 for 
speeding. 

In Los Angeles another famous son, 
Witt Rocers Jr., 36-year-old ex-con- 
gressman and Beverly Hills publisher, 
paid a $40 fine and lost his driver’s li- 
cense for 30 days for speeding and unsafe 
driving. Municipal Judge Roger Pfaff told 
Rogers: “I guess you know, son, what 
your daddy used to say. ‘Don’t speed— 
get up fifteen minutes earlier’.” 


Harbinger: With painters still busy 
covering Over winter’s ravages on the 
amusement area of Palisades Park, N. J., 
publicity men trotted out their photo- 
grapher for a tried and true shot: Bar- 
BARA GRANDBERGH, testing out the skirt 
hoister in the fun house. 
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Barbara: Beauty and the wind 
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Diagnoses and Prognoses 


Next to the general practitioner, the 
internist (specialist in internal medicine) 
is the nearest all-around doctor on whom 
a sick person can call. The internist is a 
diagnostician who limits his practice to 
treatment of medical conditions, but he 
also must have a working knowledge of 
all the other specialties of his profession. 

Last week at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, more than 4,000 leading in- 
ternist-members of the American College 
of Physicians met for the 30th annual 
session. The chief objective of the five- 
day meeting, as stated by Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk, chief of rehabilitation for New 
York University-Bellevue Center, was 
“that of considered evaluation—cooling 
off the enthusiast and prodding the con- 
servative.” Some coolings and proddings: 

The Coronary Enigma: Ever since 
1700, when Theophilus Bonetus and his 
contemporaries first linked coronary 
sclerosis (hardening and obstruction of 
the coronary. arteries) with symptoms 
and death, the unspoken response of 
both laymen and doctors has been: “It 
is God's will.” 

This attitude of fatalism, indifference, 
and hopelessness has held in check the 
curiosity of the medical world toward 
coronary disease, which each year kills 
some 600,000 Americans, Dr. Paul D. 
White of Harvard Medical School re- 
minded his colleagues. 

“We must assume something better 
than a passive attitude toward the in- 
creasing threat to the activities and lives 
of so many young and middle-aged per- 
sons from , . . serious coronary disease,” 
he said. Before the war the most careful 
diagnostician had rarely considered coro- 
nary artery disease as a cause of death 
in young men, Yet in a study of 443 
heart-disease deaths in United States 
Army personnel between 18 and 39, 110 
were in the 18-30 group (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 21, 1946). 

Emphasizing that the _ strongest 
weapon against this killer is accurate 
knowledge, Dr. White hurled a series 
of questions at his doctor-listeners. 

“What do we know about the family 
coronary tree?” he asked. “We know 
there is a family incidence of coronary 
disease, but how extensive? Is the in- 
heritance one of body build, biochemical 
difficulties, anatomical structure, physical 
variations, or a combination of these?” 

Dr. White has found in Boston that 
it is the mesomorphic young man (one 
of medium stature with broad and bulky 
limbs and features) who is particularly 
susceptible to early coronary disease, 
while the young ectomorphic man (slen- 
der, narrow-chested, and long-waisted) 
almost completely escapes it. 

The question of sex is an important 
one. It has been reported that the coro- 
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International 
Harmless: The Greater New 
York Safety Show last week in- 
cluded 90 firms’ exhibits—and 
Miss Safety First. Here she is, 
protected from injury and acci- 
dent at home by her safety 
mask, hat, gloves, belt, apron, 
leg guards, shoes, fire extinguish- 
er, and ladder (nontippable). 


nary artery wall in the male baby is 
much thicker than that of the female. 
Under the age of 40, the ratio of coro- 
nary disease in men to women is 24 to 1; 
in the 40s, about 3 to 1; in the 50s, about 
2 to 1; and after 60, 1 to 1, Is this sex 
difference related to the thicker coronary 
wall, to inability to metabolize fats, or 
to some unrecognized glandular varia- 
tions in the sexes? 

Dr. White wants greater research done 
in the field of geographic incidence of 
coronary disease—a source as yet un- 
tapped. How much coronary disease is 
there, for instance, in China, India, and 
Central Africa in contrast to England, 
France, and America? Do climate and 
weather have an important influence? 
Certainly angina pectoris is more com- 
mon in cold weather, but this has not 
been shown for coronary disease. 

What about occrpation? It would help 
the diagnostician if researchers could 
show whether 1,000 Vermont farmers 
have less coronary disease than 1,000 
New York bankers, and if so, is it the 






occupation, the diet, the exercise, or the 
tendency to greater obesity which is 
responsible for it? 

It’s What You Eat: One-sided diets, 
such as those consumed by chronic alco- 
holics and by the poor in the South, lead 
to dietary invalidism. But trouble of this 
kind can also result from restricted diets 
ordered by doctors who make the wrong 
diagnosis of disease. Dr. Henry J. John 
of Cleveland, Ohio, cited the cases of 
patients with glycosuria (sugar in the 
urine) who are placed on a low or star- 
vation diet, lose weight, become emaci- 
ated—and _ still show glycosuria. Such 
patients, he said, are frequently not dia- 
betic; they merely have a low kidney 
threshold for sugar. 

People with hyperinsulinism (exces- 
sive secretion of insulin) are sometimes 
put on a high carbohydrate diet, but 
this does not prevent attacks of sweat- 
ing, unconsciousness, and convulsions. 
Proper diet of moderate carbohydrates, 
high protein, and fat will correct this. 

Unless there are complications, Dr. 
John gives his diabetic patient exactly 
the same food as the nondiabetic, except 
for sugar, pastry, and soft drinks. The 
diabetic may smoke and have a couple of 
highballs or cocktails a day, but no sweet 
wines. This eat-as-you-please diet has 
been tried on 2,000 diabetics in the last 
two and a half years, with good results 
in 95 per cent of the cases. 

Fungus Fools You: Blastomycosis, 
a fungus disease found most often in the 
Mississippi Valley and the Southeastern 
states but also known throughout the 
country, was discussed by Dr. David T. 
Smith of Duke University, Durham, 
N.C., where more than 50 cases have 
been studied. 

The fungus so cleverly mimics cancer 
of the lungs and tuberculosis that four 
patients, to Dr. Smith’s knowledge, have 
had lungs removed because of mistaken 
diagnosis. The North Carolina doctor 
urged other physicians to test for fungus 
disease with patience, for it takes as long 
as three to four weeks to grow the fungus 
in a culture medium. Dr. Smith has suc- 
cessfully treated a group of blastomycosis 
patients by means of iodides and a vac- 
cine that he developed. 

Queen’s Fever: In 1946, 92 resi- 
dents of Regency Park, Queens, N. Y.. 
fell ill of a disease marked by fever and 
a bright red rash. Doctors suspected a 
rickettsial source, such as Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 14, 
1946). The infection was transmitted to 
man by a blood-sucking mite, found in 
storerooms and incinerators of the apart- 
ment houses in which the victims lived. 
A parasite of the common house mouse, 
it carried Rickettsia from the rodent. 

Dr. Harry M. Rose of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has since made a study of 35 
cases of this rickettsial pox, thus far con- 
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Mainland cities coast-to-coast are joined to 
Honolulu by fast luxury service ... via the 
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She can thank Phillips’ ANTACID ACTION for this 





When acid indigestion—which often ac- discovered. Almost before you realize it, 
companies constipation—keeps you awake, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia will ease away 
here’s how to get to sleep:.Take Phillips’ the acid condition and you'll drift off to 
Milk of Magnesia—one of the fastest, most sleep—a sound, peaceful sleep that will 
effective stomach acid neutralizers ever thoroughly rest you. 
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She can thank Phillips’ LAXATIVE ACTION for this! 





Phillips’ will help you start the new day feeling grand—bright, 
alert, wonderfully refreshed—not simply because it helped you 
sleep well last night, but also because it brought you gentle, effec- 
tive constipation relief this morning. Double-Action Phillips’, you 
see, is more than an excellent antacid. It’s a marvelous laxative, too! 
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Liquid Phillips’ is available in 75¢, 50¢ and 25¢ 
bottles. Phillips’ Tablets in $1.00, 50¢ and 25¢ sizes. 
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fined to New York City. There have been 
no deaths, although the patients have 
appeared to be severely ill for a few days 
to a week. Aureomycin and chloromyce- 
tin, the new germ killers, control the 
fever and symptoms in as little as 24 
hours, Dr. Rose said. 


On the Bald 


As any honest barber will tell you, 
“when your hair is gone, it’s gone.” Yet 
bald and balding men in the United 
States waste millions of dollars every year 
on hair-saving and dandruff-curing treat- 
ments. Last week the American Medical 
Association’s Committee on Cosmetics 
squelched the hopes of these men by an- 
nouncing that few, if any, “cure-alls” do 
any good. 

“Neither massage, mechanical devices, 
tonics, ultra-violet lights, hormones, vita- 
mins, or any other treatment will regen- 
erate hair lost in ordinary baldness of 
older men or in premature baldness of 
young men,” the committee said. 

In a program similar to others launched 
by the AMA to curb fake drugs, food, and 
devices, the committee will now under- 
take an evaluation of baldness remedies 
and will issue a seal for such cosmetics as 
meet its rules. 

Before and After: The AMA report 
warned against the self-designated “hair 
and scalp specialists or trichologists,” who 
use high-sounding names to build up sci- 
entific background or training. These men 
are not doctors, and so far as can be de- 
termined, they have no qualifications 
other than “a full head of hair, a business 
brain, and an appetite for easy money.” 

“Before and after” pictures can be of 
those people whose hair has fallen out 
after prolonged illness, severe nervous 
shocks, or skin diseases and has grown 
back naturally rather than because of any 
external treatment. 

“Hair tonics” simply groom the hair. 
the committee warned. Preparations con- 
taining sulfa drugs may not only cause 
skin rash but may spoil future use of the 
drugs when the patient needs them for 
infection. Hormones are absorbed in the 
skin and, in large. amounts, may cause 
systemic changes. Injection of vitamins 
into the scalp is a highly questionable 
and risky procedure and can have dis- 
astrous results. Ultra-violet light treat- 
ment should be given only by trained 
people who understand the potential 
health hazards. 

Although the popular germ theory for 
dandruff has been adroitly adjusted to 
the use of antiseptics in hair tonics, no 
such tonic will help until some organism 
is proved to be the cause of dandruff and 
until a drug is found which kills or in- 
hibits such specific organism, Dandruff 
and other conditions that cause baldness 
are medical matters and should be treated 
only by a competent doctor. 
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HOW TO MEASURE A PUSSYFOOT! 


Electric impulses leap across the “scope” of this 
fantastic balancing machine—so delicate it can 
record the footfall of a kitten walking on a steel 
table two feet away! 

To meet unsolved critical needs in the cooling 
and pressurizing of the new sonic-speed jet air- 
planes, AiResearch has perfected a new kind of 
refrigeration turbine. Heart of this turbine is the 
fan rotor which operates at speeds in excess of 
100,000 rpm. It was to precision control the manu- 
facture of this rotor to a tolerance of 5 millionths 
of an inch that AiResearch engineers designed and 
constructed the balancing machine shown above. 

The ability of AiResearch not only to design but 


AiResearc 


DIVISign OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION. 


to manufacture and test equipment that will stand 
up under the toughest conditions is the reason the 
majority of all high-altitude and jet type aircraft 
produced in the U.S. are AiResearch equipped. 


@ Whatever your field—AiResearch engineers 
—designers and manufacturers of rotors oper- 
ating in excess of 100,000 rpm—invite your 
toughest problems involving high speed 
wheels. Specialized experience is also available 
in creating compact turbines and compressors; 
actuators with high speed rotors; air, gas and 
fluid heat exchangers; air pressure, temperature 
and other automatic controls. 


Y An inquiry on your company letterhead 
will receive prompt attention. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles 45, California 











Calves by Transplantation? 


The facts of life, for a steadily increas- 
ing proportion of milk cows in the United 
States, bear a closer resemblance to the 
bee-and-flower cycle than to the natural 
mating habits of mammals. The “bee” 
that transports semen from male_ to 
female is the technician employed by 
“attificial breeding associations” and “co- 
operative bull associations.” By the be- 
ginning of 1948, an estimated 1,743,000 
cows were being impregnated by ar- 
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In the Texas foundation’s experiments, 
using 750 cows, Umbaugh implanted and 
injected pituitary hormone extracts from 
sheep to bring the ovulation time of the 
cows under artificial control. He also pro- 
duced “superovulation,” in which the 
cow developed a number of ova instead 
of a single one. And he developed meth- 
ods of extracting the ova and transplant- 
ing them to other animals by means of 
flank incisions which did no permanent 
injury. While no calves have yet been 
born by this method, the experimenters 
succeeded in inducing a number of “host” 





Umbaugh will relieve this Holstein of an ovum and plant it in a lesser cow 


tificial insemination. Besides relieving 
dairymen of buying or raising their own 
bulls, the program has the merit of im- 
proving the genetic quality of the cat- 
tle, especially through the use of “proved 
bulls” whose daughters have already dem- 
onstrated superior milk-giving capacity. 

The rate of genetic improvement, how- 
ever, is limited by the fact that only the 
male half of the hereditary strain can be 
thus selected, But a report from San An- 
tonio, Texas, last week indicated that cat- 
tle raisers and dairymen of the future 
will also be able to remove ova from high- 
grade cows, fertilized by semen from 
high-grade bulls, and plant them, for 
gestation and birth, in inferior cows. 

Hest Mothers: The research project 
was promoted by Tom Slick, Texas oil 
producer and rancher, and carried out 
under the direction of Raymond Um- 
baugh of the Foundation of Applied Re- 
search, It was aided by Dr, Gregory Pin 
cus of the Foundation for Experimental 
Biology, Worcester, Mass., who had 
caused something of a sensation in 1936 
with his production of “fatherless rab- 
bits” from “host mothers.” 
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pregnancies, one of which carried for 112 
days before the embryo was aborted. 

Dr. Harold Vagthorg, director of the 
foundation, considered the results prom- 
ising enough to make the research public 
and call a national conference on ova 
transplantation, to be held at San An- 
tonio on April 14. 

“We are so positive of ultimate suc- 
cess,” he said, “that we are inviting indus- 
trial concerns and ranchers interested in 
livestock improvement to share in con- 
tributions to funds allocated by the foun- 
dation in order to speed the work to 
its final conclusion . . . By this means it 
would be possible to conveit all cattle 
herds into registered stock of the finest 
quality in a single generation, Since high- 
quality animals eat very little more, if 
any, than scrub stock, there would be no 
need . . . to have anything less than the 
finest types.” 


Compton Plan 


In Cambridge, Mass., at Harvard’s 
1947 commencement exercises, Secretary 
of State George Marshall outlined the 





plan of economic aid under which Amer- 
ican money and materials are now flow- 
ing to Europe. In Cambridge last week, 
at the inauguration of a new president 
at neighboring Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the government’s top-rank- 
ing scientist suggested that if the Euro- 
pean countries asked for scientific aid as 
well, that too should be given. 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, who left M.I.T.’s 
presidency last October to head the Re- 
search and Development Board of the 
National Military Establishment, called 
attention to “the destruction of libraries, 
laboratories, and other important tools 
of learning as one of the sad by-products 
of war,” and added: 

“We should like to see foreign science 
restored to its prewar vigor, not only in 
the interest of fundamental knowledge 
everywhere, upon which we and every 
one can draw, but also because of the 
way in which a healthy body of science 
can contribute to economic and _ social 
recovery of all nations. 

“To my way of thinking, it would be a 
helpful and legitimate thing if those 
countries whose programs of scientific 
research were most seriously disrupted 
by the war would see fit to include funds 
for the rehabilitation of those programs 
in their requests for United States aid 
under the provisions o che Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948. I believe that such 
requests should be sympathetically re- 
ceived, since sound plans for economic 
development must rest upon technology 
supported by fundamental research . . . 
If only a small percentage of Marshall- 
plan funds were invested in this manner, 
there can be no doubt that rich returns 
of a long-range nature in material mat- 
ters and in good will could be antici- 
pated, beneficial alike to the countries 
concerned and to the United States.” 

The Big Rush: Such a policy might 
halt the drain of scientific talent from 
Europe to the United States, which 
started with the Nazi rise to power and 
has been renewed since the war. Ger- 
man, French, Dutch, Hungarian, and 
other accents can be heard in labora- 
tories all over America, and the inflow of 
talent has been welcomed, But it may 
have gone too far for the good of Europe. 
The lure of American living conditions 
and working facilities may be at cross- 
purposes with the Marshall plan. 

An eminent European-trained scien- 
tist, Dr. Theodore von Karman, one of 
the world’s leading experts on supersonic 
flight and former director of the Guggen- 
heim Laboratory of Aeronautics at Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, recently 
returned from a prolonged tour of Eu- 
rope on behalf of the United States Air 
Force. Karman had come to the United 
States from Hungary in 1926, before the 
big rush. Now, he said, “talented young 
men all want to come here. In countries 
such as France, Belgium, Holland, and 
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Italy, they lack means and equipment 
for scientific work. So they come to 
America. 

“But it is bad policy to concentrate all 
the brains here. Science needs duplica- 
tion of objectives and approaches from 
different points of view.” 

If the Compton plan goes through, the 
balance may be restored. 


Trapped Air 


“Dead” air, trapped by wool, fur, cork, 
or other materials that keep it from cir- 
culating in convection currents, has eco- 
nomic value as an insulant against heat. 
This week the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. announced a new plastic-foam in- 
sulant, billed as “the world’s lightest 
solid,” of which 99 per cent is trapped 
air. A child can lift a chunk of it that 
looks like a boulder. Bulk for bulk, it 
weighs less than a tenth as much as the 
fluffy meringue on a well-baked pie. 

Robert F. Sterling, 29-year-old chem- 
ist who was assigned to the task of 
developing a lighter insulant for refrig- 
erators, actually studied the whipping of 
egg white in his research. He came up 
with a liquid phenolic resin which, when 
mixed with a powder and baked for 
about fifteen minutes, blows up to 100 
times its original size. Some samples 
weighed only four-tenths of a pound per 
cubic foot, compared with 62% pounds 
for a cubic foot of water. 

Westinghouse has already tried the 
foam on refrigerator doors and is con- 
sidering its commercial use for soft-drink 
coolers. But its most valuable applica- 
tion, according to the company, may be 
in house insulation. Shipped to a build- 
ing site and foamed on the spot into 
prefabricated metal wall sections, a 35- 
gallon barrel of the liquid resin is enough 
to insulate a six-room house with a 2-inch 
layer of trapped air. 
















No trick: Plastic weighs 8 pounds 
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New field lens under ground- 
glass reflex finder shows you the 
picture image bright and clear 
from edge to edge. 1/300 flash 
shutter. Automatic film stop. 
Twin f/3.5 Lumenized lenses. 
Negatives, 2 1/4 x 2 1/4. With 
field case, $155. Flasholder, 
$11.08. Prices include Federal 
Tax. At your Kodak ‘dealer’s. .. 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 
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Yes, blondes prefer Burroughs adding machines. 

So do brunettes and titians. This is substantiated 
by the greater number of Burroughs adding 
machines in use, and explained by the unmatched 
smoothness and sureness of Burroughs operation. 

It’s smart management, and good employee 
relations, to choose the machine operators prefer. 
Choose Burroughs! Call your local Burroughs 

office or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 































Owner of Kansas Drive-In Market 
Purchases New Compressors 
— Chooses Frigidaire 
“I changed my remodeling 
Frigidaire’s first Commercial Meter-Miser 
Compre ssors arrived in town,” says V. L. 


Champion, owner of the Drive-In Market, 
50] North Broadway, Wichita, 


vlans when 





Kan. “Pm 


glad I specified Metér-Misers instead of the | 


other compressors I’d planned to use. My 
new Meter-Misers are very efficient and 
take up very little space. In the future, I 


‘lan to change all my compressors over to | 


leter-Misers.”’ 
Funderburgh, Inc., Wichita, 
installed this equipment. 


sold and 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
“Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
selrigeration and air conditioning products 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; noids denta) 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth, 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, 
socking. chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. 

. If your erugew hasn’t it, don’t waste a! 
on te 4, ut ~— us 10c and we_will mail 
you a generous trial box 
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t over 500 Call us for quick, safe 
ars. 22° moving to any part of 
classitie? the nation. Trained per- 
one sonnel. Modern vans! Get 
tor age™ our estimate on packing, 

neat you: moving and storage. 


North American 


VAN LINES, 
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What Else Announcers Do 


Concluding one of his news broadcasts 
last week, Edward R, Murrow (CBS, 
Mon. through Fri., 7:45 p.m. EST) took 
occasion to say a gracious, neighborly 
farewell to his announcer, Ernest Chap- 
pell, who is pulling out of Campbell’s 
Soup. At the same time, Murrow pro- 
vided an interesting inside view of what 
else an announcer does besides announce: 

“Now I would like to talk about radio 
announcers, particularly those who an- 
nounce news programs. Maybe many of 
you think they just announce commercials 
supplied by advertising agencies, but 
this is not the case, Often the announcer 
is the only tangible audience the commen- 
tator has, for he is the man across the 
mike, the only one you can see, You walk 
into the studio when the big red hand is 
sweeping the face of the clock for the 
last time, A good announcer is likely to 
say: ‘What have you got tonight?’ and 
you reply: ‘It’s a turkey, there is no news, 
and what there is has been written badly 
and the end result will probably be mere- 
ly a contribution to confusion.’ And the 
announcer says: ‘It can’t be that bad. Sit 
down and give it a reading’ and while 
you read he listens and seems interested. 

“When you fluff a line or get a back- 
lash on a sentence and it begins to 
strangle you, he grins and shrugs his 
shoulders and says with his eyes: “Go on, 
let it alone, If you go back for a second 
try it would be- worse anyway and it 
wasn’t as bad as you think.’ And occa- 
sionally, not too often, this good announ- 
cer, when the big hand has gone around 
the clock fifteen times and the program 
is off the air will turn to you and say: 
‘You had a couple of minutes of pretty 
good stuff in that show tonight.’ With a 
good announcer you always feel that if 
your throat closes up or you go crazy, 
you can throw the copy and penciled 
notes and he will carry on and get you off 
on time. That’s the kind of announcer 
Ernest Chappell is, After tonight, he will 
not be announcing this news broadcast 
and I wanted to take a minute of your 
time to say my thanks to him, Thanks, 
Chappie, carry on.” 


gain, Molly 


Last week in CBS’s big TV studio 41 
in New York a plump matron, her head 
swathed in a towel, sat in a simulated 
sweat cabinet while before her a collec- 
tion of outsized ladies tortured them- 
selves with other reducing machinery. 
Her temporary immobility didn’t faze 
Gertrude Berg. With a headmistress’s 
authority, she flipped orders at the cast, 
the camera crew, and anybody else in 
range of her dark eyes. Another per- 


formance of The Goldbergs show was 
about to get under way—this one involv- 
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ing Molly’s futile efforts to lose weight. 

For twenty years Mrs. Berg has run 
The Goldbergs—from 1929 until 1945 
on radio, then for nearly five months on 
Broadway in the play “Me and Molly,” 
and since Jan. 17 on television. Not only 
does she own the whole kit and kaboodle, 
but she writes each script, casts it, plays 
the leading role of Molly Goldberg, and 
supervises the show’s production. For 
video she had entrusted formal control to 
Producer Worthington Miner and Direc- 
tor Walter Hart, but she lets no one for- 
get she is boss. 

It must be a good idea, because The 
Goldbergs (CBS-TV, Monday, 9:30-10 


Mrs. Berg at her new stand 


p.m. EST) is a warm, human, humorous 
show, consistently just about the best 
drama in television. To cash in on its 
popularity, Sanka Coffee last week began 
sponsoring the program. 

The scripts spring from the life of 
Jake Goldberg of the dress business, his 
wife, his two children Rosalie and Sam- 
my, and his wife’s Uncle David. So real 
do they seem that studio technicians 
rarely bother to distinguish between 
Philip Loeb and Jake, or Eli Mintz and 
Uncle David; nor do they call Mrs. Berg 
anything but Molly. 

An energetic woman who rises regu- 
larly at 6:30 a.m. “to get everything 


done,” Mrs. Berg belies her Park Avenue 
apartment and Bedford Hills, N. Y., 


estate. A millionairess, she looks and acts 
like Molly Goldberg. Before she started 
in video she had time to frequent the 
same places as average Bronx house- 
wives, thus picking up fresh flavor for 
The Goldbergs. Mrs. Berg would like to 
do that again. But with her video suc- 
cess, she explains: “It is hard, darling. 
Everybody now is getting to know what 
I look like.” 
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Jab LIGHT WtlGHT JUNIOR BEAMS 


replace wooden joists in 


floors for residences and apartments. 


Three sound reasons why J&L Light 
Weight Steel Junior Beams save 
money in all types of light occu- 
pancy buildings. 

First—They cost less in both time 
and labor. The extreme simplicity 
of construction with J&L Junior 
Beams cuts labor costs and saves 
time on the job. 

Second—They cut maintenance 
costs. Rigid, vibration-free and 
shrink-proof, J&L Junior Beam floors 
eliminate “settling,” which causes 
plaster cracks, sagging doors, and 
sticking windows. 


modern floor construction 


Fire-safe, vermin-proof, shrink-proof 


Third—J&L Junior Beam floors 
are fire-safe which means lowest 
possible insurance rates. 

The nation-wide trend toward 
J&L Junior Beam floor construction 
is a “natural” for residences, apart- 
ments and all other light-occupancy 
buildings. 

Remember, J&L is America’s only 
producer of steel Junior Beams... 
Rigid and Vibration-free . . . Shrink- 
proof... Vermin-proof. . . Fire-safe 
... Permanent. . . Easy to install 
. .. Adaptable to any finished floor 
. .. Economical! 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
ond JALLoy (Ai-tensile steels). 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES + STRUCTURAL SHAPES * HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS + “PRECISIONBILT” WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 


id 
2] . 


The Homestead apartments, LaGrange Park, 
Ill. The builders, Wm. Joern & Sons, specified 
J&L Junior Beam floors (reinforced concrete 
supported by J&L Junior Beams) throughout 
the 19 buildings—366 apartments of this project. 
Architects: Edwin H. Mittelbusher, Howard 
T. Fisher & Associates, Inc. General Con- 
tractor: Patrick Warrén Consftiittion Co. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
443 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Please send me complete information 
on J&L Junior Beams and Junior- 


Beam Floors. 
wt 
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Mr. Ernest K. Lindley, Distinguished Washington Correspondent 


e . = One characteristic of Men of Distinction is 
: ~~ oh Didindin... 


moderation. When they do drink, they expect 

LORD CALVE RT their occasional highball to be of in- 
comparable flavor, and Lord Calvert— 

so rare...so smooth...so mellow—more than 


meets their demands. 


LORD CALVERT IS A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 
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On the Record 


With his purring wire recorder, Gordon 
Goldsmith, ex-GI editor of the weekly 
Milford (Conn.) News, could capture 
quotes that might slip past even the fast- 
est pencil. He had carried it to interviews 
and meetings for more than a year. 

But last summer, when The News 
tipped off its 2,970 readers that Warren 
Field, then Republican town chairman, 
had pulled a “fast caucus” by premature- 
ly calling a meeting of the town council 
to order, Field bellowed he would sue. 
The little News stuck to its story. Gold- 
smith had proof—his telltale wire-recorder 
spools—and there was no suit. 

Two weeks ago, Milford town council- 
men belatedly rebelled at having their 
words undressed in public. On a motion 
by Councilman Joe Shea, a balding bar- 
ber, the body banned the 44-year-old edi- 
tor’s recorder. But when Goldsmith, toting 
the machine, charged into their meeting 
again last week, the councilmen reneged. 
They gave the machine its press creden- 
tials, by an 11-to-4 vote. When one re- 
luctant councilman still snorted that it 
was only “for people’s amusement” that 
The News played back its spools, Gold- 
smith snapped: “It’s only as amusing as 
you make it.” 


Whad’ya Read? 


Col. Robert R. (Bertie) McCormick 
knows just how he wants the news to 
sound in his Chicago Tribune, and so 
does Frank Hughes, a_ bespectacled, 
square-jawed Trib reporter. Hughes 
knows so well that he works, instead of 
in the newsroom, on the same Tribune 
Tower floor as the boss. But his greatest 
claim to office fame is that once he man- 
aged somehow to bundle three of the 
colonel’s pet hates—Rhodes scholars, 
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world government, and Communism— 
all into one news story. 

On page 1 of the Nov. 14 Trib, Frank 
Hughes spread a news story that must 
have made the colonel gloat with glee. 
NAME ANGELS OF MOVES TO CURB PRESS, 
the headline shouted. Hughes charged: 
“Multimillion-dollar, tax-exempt founda- 
tions which have given cash grants to 
Communists or to the publication of 
Communist propaganda are also financ- 
ing attempts to tamper with freedom of 
the press in the United States.” 

His target was the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press, which two years ago 
poked into the manners and morals of 
American journalism. His gist, implied: 
that commission members simply were 
bookish fuzzy-heads who for a long time 
had been passing the money of rich fools 
along to pinks, or worse. Chancellor Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago, commission chairman, and _ the 
twelve other members* were linked to a 
chain of “foundation.” 

Retort: Last week another Chicago- 
an, Milton Mayer, dismantled the Hughes 
story brick by brick. In the April Har- 
pers Magazine, Mayer, once one of 
Chicago University’s brightest brains and 
now attached to the Great Books’ Foun- 
dation, cites as either half or whole un- 
truths 79 statements in the 2,040-word 
Trib story. 

No foundation was involved at all in 
the commission survey, he retorted. And 
“tampering”? The Hutchins group stern- 
ly turned thumbs down on any interfer- 
ence in the dissemination of information, 





*Zechariah Chafee Jr., Harvard law professor; 
John M. Clark, Columbia economics professor; John 
Dickinson, general counsel of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; William E. Hocking, emeritus Harvard philoso- 
phy professor; Harold D. Lasswell, Yale law profes- 
sor; Archibald MacLeish, former Assistant Secretary 
of State; Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago 
political scientist; Reinhold Niebuhr, theologian; 
Robert Redfield, Chicago anthropologist; Beardsley 

uml, Federal Reserve chairman; Arthur M. Schle- 
singer, Harvard historian; and George N. Shuster, 
Hunter College president. 
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PRESIDENT. HE MAY 
HAVE SOMETHING 
TO ADD — 


JUST TELL FOLKS THIS— 
"EVERY AMERICAN’S OPPORTUNITY 
IN 1949—IS U.S. SAVINGS 

NDS .”7" TELL “EM —“BE A 
1949 FORTY- NINERS? — BOY 
BONDS REGULARLY -.” 
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Li'l Harry: Next week in Al Capp’s “Li'l Abner” cartoon strip the 
Yokums will visit President Truman (right )—by invitation, natch- 
erly. Truman will talk to them April 17 about bonds. Cartoonist 
Ham Fisher, Al Capp’s rival, occasionally sketched Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in his “Joe Palooka” strip, but F.D.R. didn’t speak. 





RUST-OLEU 
It's a proved product (an ‘Gualusive 
formula) that gives long-lasting pro- 


tection. Rust-Oleum defies rain, 
snow, dampness, fumes, 6rdinary 


weathering and other destructive ~ 


elements, Originally developed 
to resist the severe rust-producing 
effect of salt water and salt air 
under tough sea-faring conditions, 
Rust-Oleum seals metal witha tough, 
pliable film that dries to a firm rust 
preventive and protective coating 
that GUARDS. THE STRUCTURAL 
STRENGTH OF YOUR STEEL. 
Applied to metal, even where rust 
has already started, Rust-Oleum 
saves it from further damage. It is 
easy to use. You don’t have to re- 
move all thé rust. Simply wirebrush 
and scrape to remove loose rust 
and scale —then apply by brush, 
spray or dip. Decorative, too! Rust- 
Oleum is available in aluminum 
and all colors including white. 


@ DO YOU HAVE RUST PROBLEMS? 


We'll gladly send specific recommendations 
for Rust-Oleum applications upon request. 
Write for complete information without 
cost or obligation, or see 
our catalog in SWEET’S. 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORA- 
TION, 2495 Oakton Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


RUST-OLEUM 
STOPS RUST! 
1s ££ FE EF 
Rust-Oleum is sold by 


industrial distributors in 
most principal cities. 





























































BLACK BEAUTY 


Pree- Swing 


SUSPENDERS 


Can't skid off your Shoulders ’ 


Wear the 
new, bril- 
liant Black 
Beauty elas- 
tic ‘‘Free- 
Swing’’ Sus- 

penders—the very 

latest fashion-first. 

Exclusive swivel-action ‘‘Free- 
Swing” back entirely eliminates 
slipping and skidding. “Paris Free- 
Swing’’* Suspenders “‘can’t skid off 
your shoulders.’’ See these smart 
styles at your favorite men’s store 
today—$1.50 to $5. 





*Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF .—A Product of A. Sicin & Company, Chicago 





PARIS BELTS - SUSPENDERS - GARTERS 
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recommending only one new law: where- 
by “the injured party” in a libel “might 
obtain a retraction or a restatement of 
the facts . . . or an opportunity to reply.” 

Hughes had reported that Hutchins 
“was a trustee of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund at the time it was giving fellow- 
ships to Langston Hughes, Negro poet, 
described in Congressional committee 
reports as ‘a card-holding member of the 
Communist Party’.” 

Hutchins, Mayer noted, was a Rosen- 
wald trustee from 1934 to 1940. Lang- 
ston Hughes was given fellowships in 
1931 and 1941. 

Hughes: “John Grierson [the Freedom 
of the Press commission’s Canadian ad- 
viser] was given a job with the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. which was headed 
by Archibald MacLeish before Julian 
Huxley, former London zoo keeper, took 
it over.” 

Mayer: “MacLeish was never head of 
the United Nations Educational, -Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization . . . If 
Julian Huxley, secretary of the London 
Zoological Society (1935-42) is a former 
London zoo keeper, then Col. R. R. Me- 
Cormick, president of the Chicago Sani- 
tary District (1905-10), is a former Chi- 
cago sewage disposer.” 

Frank Hughes was readying a rebut- 
tal. He would uncork “something to show 
fairly soon,” he said. One waited. 


Poston of The Post 


Was the swarthy, stocky young man 
really Baron Eduard von Rothkirch or 
merely plain Eddie Tkatch, a slick 
smoothie from Hillman, Minn.? Already 
Drew Pearson had spoken of him as the 
American “leader of the anti-Russian un- 
derground in Poland and Germany .. . 
a thorn in the side” of both the Reds and 
the State Department. 

Then Igor Cassini, the gossipy “Cholly 
Knickerbocker” of Hearst’s New York 
Journal-American, did. a cloak-and-dag- 
ger interview with him, complete with 
picture and page 1 by-line. Son of a 
count and countess, he boasted a price 
on his head of 10,000,000 rubles from 
Stalin himself, Cassini confided. But Paul 
Sann, shrewd city editor of The New 
York Post Home News, was skeptical. 
Sann told one of his ablest newshounds, 
Ted Poston, 42, to look into the enig- 
matic “Baron X.” 

Poston looked. From the Anti-Defama- 
tion League he found that the sharp 
“Baron” had been just about everything 
in his 29 years. The rest came long-dis- 
tance from Minnesota. By last week he 
was ready to unravel the story in a Post 
Home News series: Eddie Tkatch was as 
phony as a $3 bill. At the time he was 
supposed to have served with Géring’s 
Kondor Legion in Spain, Tkatch was a 
Minneapolis high-school boy. When he 


supposedly was fighting the Reds under 
cover, he was being arrested in Minne- 
sota for strike-breaking. 

Seooper: The Tkatch tale was typi- 
cal of Poston’s thoroughness. A newsman 
23 years and a Post man since 1937, the 
spindly, bemustached 6-footer has up- 
turned more scoops than he can remem- 
ber. He was first to interview Wendell 
Willkie when Willkie appeared in Phila- 
delphia to work for the 1940 Republican 
nomination. Willkie was shaving in a 
hotel bathroom and Poston “took the only 
available seat.” 

At the Democratic convention last sum- 
mer, a Negro elevator operator tipped 
him off to the Dixiecrats’ first secret 





© United —— Syndicate 
Ted Poston thinks he is unique 


caucus. Later a states’-rights leader, a 
Southern senator, kept him supplied with 
tips. 

Kentucky-born, he rode to New York 
from Savannah on a cattle boat, was a 
dining-car waiter, a weekly reporter, and 
a WPA project writer. Bitterly anti-Com- 
munist, he nevertheless accepted an in- 
vitation to come to Moscow to appear in 
a movie (that was never made) in 1932. 
He returned more anti-Red than ever. 
He spent five years in Washington as a 
New Deal publicist and is so close to 
Harry S. Truman that he has been of- 
fered a job as a special assistant to the 
President. 

He was a Post space-rate writer (30 
cents an inch) in 1937 when he asked 
for a staff job. “OK,” the city editor told 
him. “Go out and get an exclusive story 
tonight, and a job is yours.” Dejectedly 
Poston trudged home. As he got off the 
subway he saw a mob chasing a bleed- 
ing man. He had his story: The victim 
was a process server, his pursuers were 
“ather Divine’s “Angels.” 

Ted Poston believes he was the first 
(and maybe is the only) Negro general- 
assignments reporter on a big-town daily. 


Newsweek, April 11, 1949 
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Fastest 


» F Air travel is, by far, your fastest transportation — as little 
as g hours 50 minutes coast to coast by United’s DC-6 
Mainliner 300. 


Most Direc 


United’s Main Line Airway is the only airline that offers 
direct service between cities of the East, Midwest, all 
the Pacific Coast, and Hawaii. 


Thriftiest 


In some cases, United’s fares are actually less than rail-' 
rss plus-Pullman costs. If your time is worth money, you 

can’t afford not to fly United! Counting hours and even 
a days of time saved, delicious meals included in your fare, 
vith no tips or other expenses aloft, and 5% discount on round 
trips, it’s truly ‘the thriftiest way! For reservations, call 
United or an AutrHorizep TRAVEL AGENT. 
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The Reserve Strength Built Into 


Assures 





Better Protection 





for Your Product 


To minimize the chance for damage in shipping, and 


to create good will with your customers, take advantage 


of the extra strength found in Gaylord Boxes. 


Rigid standards that demand superior raw materials 


and continuous quality control through every step of 


manufacturing give Gaylord Boxes that reserve strength 


so important to the safety of your product. 


You'll find Gaylord Sales Offices in the cities listed 


below ready to help you solve your packaging problems. 


Call the one nearest you. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 





Corrugated and 6 
Solid Fibre Boxes 


Folding Cartons @ 
Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 4 
Kraft Paper and Specialties q 
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General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Jersey City « Seattle « Detroit + Indianapolis « Houston 
Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis « Jacksonville 
Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas 
Des Moines « Oklahoma City «+ Greenville «+ Portland 
St. Louis « San Antonio *« Memphis « Kansas City 
Bogai e Mil kee « Chattanooga « Weslaco « New Haven 
Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson « Miami 











— TRANSITION — 


Born: To CHARLIE CHAPLIN, nearly 60, 
and his fourth wife Oona O’NeEmLt Cuap- 
Lin, 23, daughter of playwright Eugene 
O’Neill, their second daughter, third child, 
(Chaplin’s sixth); in Santa Monica, 
Calif., March 28. 


Married: Yale University’s football 
captain, Levi Jackson, and Vircrinia Lu- 
CILLE Moore, a secretary in the New 
Haven Institute of Human Relations, both 
Negroes; in New Haven, April 2. 


Arrived: Heavier by a few pounds, 
wearing a new suit, but still unsmiling, 
Anpre! A. (Grim Grom) Gromyko, 39, 
the new first deputy to the Soviet For- 
eign Minister, arrived in New York March 





Keystone 


Gromyko: He still says “Nyet” 


30 to attend the opening of the United 
Nations General Assembly. Unchanged: 
his “No comment” to any questions on 
diplomacy. 


Honored: Douc.Las FAIRBANKS Jr., 39. 
will receive an honorary knighthood 
(Most Excellent Order of the British Em- 
pire) from King George VI for his work 
in Anglo-American relations and chair- 
manship of CARE. “I’m just about speech- 
less,” said the actor. 

> Also speechless was JAMES FoRRESTAL, 
retiring Secretary of Defense, when Presi- 
dent Truman pinned a_ Distinguished 
Service Medal on his double-breasted 
coat. “It’s beyond my . . .” he stammered. 


Died: Henry C. Lytton, 102, who 
began work at 15 for 50 cents a week and 
became a pioneer Chicago merchant 
prince with his clothing store on State 
Street; in Chicago, March 31. 


Killed: Wittarp H. Dow, 52, presi- 
dent of the Dow Chemicat Co., his wile 
Martua, 51, and three other persons 
flying in a private plane from Midland. 
Mich., to Boston to hear Winston Church- 
ill’s speech on March 31. They crashed 
while trying to make an emergency land- 
ing near London, Ont. 


Newsweek, April L1, 19:° 

















A FEW OF THE ITEMS 
GENERAL AMERICAN 
MOLDS FOR 

MANY INDUSTRIES: 


Agitators for washing 


machines 
Air Circulators 





Airline Trays 
Brush Holders 


Business Machine 


ae ee 


| 
| 
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Housings 
Chairs 


\ 


Cheese Containers 
Contact Blocks 
Control Panels 
Cosmetic Cases 
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Dinnerware 
Electric Iron Handles 
Escutcheons 











Fan Housings 
Fishing Tackle Boxes 
Freezer Lids 

- fastrument Panels 

> Key Holders 

Luggage Trays 
Machine. W heels 
Radio Cabinets 
Refrigerator baffle 


assemblies, breaker 


\ 


strips, coil door 
covers, crispers, 
drip pans 

Record Players 

Salt & Pepper Shakers 

Scale Housings 








Many of America’s best-known 
manufacturers call on General 
— American to develop and produce 
’ successful plastics parts and prod- 
ucts. They depend on General 
American's many years of preci- 
sion production experience. They 
benefit from the use of the most 
modern equipment available—2 
oz. to 48 oz. injection presses and 
hood 100 ton to 2000 ton (71" x 74” 


) wee’ platen areas) compression presses. 
work , Lf 
eer When plastics can be used, : 


. * 
eech General American can serve you 
from engineering to delivery. 


Silverware Trays 
Television Cabinets 
Timing Case Housings 
Training Seats 
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PLASTICS? 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


MGENERAL/ 
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See General American 


PLASTICS DIVISION e GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle St. Chicago 90, Illinois. 
NEW YORK—10 EAST 49TH ST. ° LOS ANGELES—RICHFIELD BLDG. 
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THE ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 





Cut Prices or Stand Pat? 


As the economic slowdown continued 
last week (see page 20), some business- 
men moved to meet it with thumping 
price cuts. 

In Boston Henry Ford Il had pre- 
dicted it wouldn’t be too long before 
$1,800 to $1,900 cars would be back 
down in the $1,500 range. This week 
he followed with price cuts of $12 to 
$30 on Fords (small, but Fords are sell- 
ing well, anyway), $80 to $120 on 
Mercurys, and $100 on Lincolns. Promptly 
following suit, Nash announced reduc- 
tions of $20 to $120. Previously, Kaiser- 
Frazer had cut its models $198 to $333. 

Westinghouse hacked 20 to 50 per 
cent off the prices of nine radio models. 
In Boston Filene’s bargain basement 


4 





still] a small minority, but they are giving 
their competitors a sad case of jitters and 
drawing curses as boat rockers, 

The stand-patters think they have a 
solid case. Even though raw-material 
prices are beginning to decline, they 
argue, the goods we have on hand were 
bought at high prices. We can’t cut prices 
without taking big inventory losses, 

Furthermore, goes the argument, price 
cuts are self-defeating; one merely gen- 
erates another till you land in a depres- 
sion. The thing to do is to cut production 
and keep prices where they are. When 
inventories are trimmed down to normal, 
and buyers see there’s no use waiting for 
big price cuts, they'll start buying again. 
It’s what they did after the recession 


sii 


MENS SUITS | 


Acme 


Filene’s basement slashes prices to riot levels 


caused a near riot with men’s suits at 
$11. Publicker jolted the liquor trade 
with reductions ranging from 10 cents 
to $1 on a fifth 

In the mail-order business, the master 
merchandiser Sears, Roebuck was setting 
a dizzy pace, It was cutting the price of 
finished goods simultaneously with raw- 
material price drops—and far deeper. 
Midseason catalogues coming out last 
week listed men’s shirts and pajamas 
down 10 to 47 per cent, Other lines of 
merchandise were offered at prices up to 
35 per cent below January catalogue 
levels, 
Significance -- 

Businessmen’s opinions On price cutting 


vary all the way from “stand pat” to 
“slash ’em to the bone.” The slashers are 
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scares in 1947 and 1948. They'll do it 
again if we hold the line. 

That's economic suicide, retort the 
price slashers. Things are different this 
time; there’s no longer a big, unsatisfied 
demand. Forget about costs; we’ve got to 
cut prices deep enough to bring cus- 
tomers back into the market and then 
figure out how to make a profit after- 
ward, Raw materials are coming down; 
labor productivity is increasing; we'll 
find a way. 

We can't sit still, or we'll have real un- 
employment on our hands. And little 
price cuts don’t do any good. They’re 
not enough to bring in the customers; 
they just indicate weakness and make 
buyers wonder when prices are coming 
down farther. We'll have to slash prices 
eventually, why not now? Some real cuts 





now might stimulate demand and stabilize 
the economy, 
Who’s right? One thing is certain: 
The stand-patters can’t stand pat long 
if the slashers continue to slash. 







TOOTH PASTE: 






Comes the Revolution 


Every year Americans brush thei) 
teeth with $80,000,000 worth of pastes 
and powders. The cleansers stem from i 
big, noisy, sloganeering business which 
spends some $13,000,000 a year to ad- 
vertise its products. 

Last week the industry was sweating 
under increased pressure of a revolution 
—ammoniated dentifrices containing syn- 
thetic urea (Newsweek, Feb. 14). In 
March they had accounted for an esti- 
mated 20 to 25 per cent of total tooth 
paste and powder sales. 

The swift turn in public preference 
had caught the big manufacturers nap- 
ping. None of them had yet marketed an 
ammoniated product. 

Dilemma: The cause of their embar- 
rassment was the recent discovery by 
dentists and the United States Public 
Health Service that synthetic urea and 
other ammonia compounds helped to 
prevent cavities. This had posed a tick- 
lish problem. If the old manufacturers 
brought out new products and made new 
“scientific” claims, how would that affect 
the established brands which they had 
spent millions of dollars to build. up? 
While the big companies pondered, the 
smaller ones moved in. 

Then publicity on the discovery, in 
newspapers and popular magazines, be- 
gan to take effect. Dentifrices with syn- 
thetic urea suddenly became, in the 
public mind, a sure-fire preventive for 
cavities. By last week most of the big 
dentifrice manufacturers were hurriedly 
planning to bring out ammoniated prod 
ucts of their own, 

Meanwhile, Block Drug, makers ol 
Amm-i-dent, the largest selling ammoni- 
ated dentifrice, was exploiting its ad- 
vantage to the utmost. In March and 
April alone it was spending $400,000 on 

Amm-i-dent ads in 800 newspapers. And 
it intended to follow up with a magazine 
and radio campaign which would bring 
its advertising total to $2,000,000 by th« 
year’s end. 

















































SCRAP: 


Too Much Junk 


At one point in the last war, during « 
conference about scrap, the late Gen 
William S. Knudsen, Office of Produc 
tion Management chief, turned to aides 
and said in a surprised tone: “Why, this 
is a billion-dollar industry.” Knudsen un 
derstated; the wartime scramble for ma- 


O Newsweek, April 11, 1949 
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we Left to right: COLLYER OF B. F. GOODRICH AND FELLOW WORKER 


> the John L. Collyer was one Yankee among of the varsity crew at Cornell, Mr. 
50,000 Englishmen at Dunlop Rubber Collyer majored in engineering and going right to the top. At B. F. Good- 
headquarters when he was advanced naval architecture. rich, he speedily demonstrated how to 
to the company’s highest executive post. He joined Bethlehem Ship Building be a real and a synthetic success at one 
Leaving Dunlop in 1939 to become presi- Corporation and rose to a superin- and the same time. It was Collyer who 
dent of America’s famous B. F. Good- tendency while studying business pioneered the synthetic rubber program 
rich Company, Mr. Collyer is the one management by correspondence. that saved the day for this country and 
man in rubber history to have headed This on-the-job training paid off for _ its allies on the wartime rubber front. 
separate titanic rubber manufacturing him at 30 when Dunlop’s American sub- “Il can assure you that correspon- 
companies in two countries. sidiary signed him as vice-president. dence courses were helpful and infor- 
Stroke oar, captain and then coach Called to England as Works Director mative to me,” says Mr. Collyer. 


for the parent company, he kept on 


International Correspondence Schools 
SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Every letter you write is a picture 
of the man you work for. He'll 
always make a good impression, 
when you type it on an Underwood 
All Electric. 


And what makes Underwood All Electric 
letters look better? 


Simply this: Whether you strike a key 
firmly or lightly electricity controls the 
impact ...to always give sharp, clean, 
beautiful, uniform impressions. 


Electricity does the fatiguing work... 
lines up all characters with fine-watch 
precision, Electricity shifts for capital 
letters, back spaces, tabulates... even 
returns the carriage and automatically 
line spaces. 


The Underwood All Electric performs 
more aceurately and makes your job 
eusier. 
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UNDERWOOD 
MULLIS HM ~ 


TYPEWRITER 


Look fs Dest 
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And, don’t forget, you’ll have RIMLESS 
FINGER-FORM KEYS... scientifically 
designed, pleasing to the touch and so 
easy on the finger-tips. 

So ask your boss to buy you an Under- 
wood All Electric...to always have 
his letters looking their best. And you'll 
be looking your best, too... because 
operating an Underwood All Electric is 
never tiring. 

Prove it to yourself...on Your own 
work. Phone your local Underwood re- 
preseutative today for a demonstration 
or write to: 


Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters... Adding Machines... Accor. ting 
Machines... Carbon Paper... Rib'ons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St. 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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terials had turned the nation’s junk yards 
into a $3,000,000,000 business. 

Last week these solid businessmen re- 
ported that the junk business was once 
more in tatters. It used to be that junk- 
men would pay anywhere from $1 to 
$1,000 monthly just for the privilege 
of picking up wastepaper, old newspa- 
pers, and discarded correspondence files. 
Now, said the junkmen, such scrap wasn’t 
worth the paper. Homes and offices would 
have to pay waste dealers to come and 
get it. 

Three months ago the worn-out auto 
battery with its 27 pounds of lead brought 
the motorist $3 from the corner filling sta- 
tion. But a mild winter in the East had 
left the battery industry all charged up 
with unsold batteries, The price of the 
discards was now down to $1, Rags were 
50 per cent off from last year’s high; non- 
ferrous scrap prices had slid a third since 
November. 


AVIATION: 


American’s Advance 


Last week an assistant treasurer of 
American Airlines in New York mailed a 
certified check for $50,000 to the Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. in final 
payment for a two-engine Convair air- 
liner. To the fifteen-year-old American 
Airlines it had particular significance. 
With the purchase, American became 
the first major airline in the world to own 
a completely new, postwar fleet of air- 
craft. 

American now has 75 pressurized, 40- 
passenger Convair Flagships for which it 
paid about $22,000,000. It also has 50 
four-engine, 58-passenger DC-6 Flag- 
ships costing’ about $38,000,000. On 
Thursday, March 31, the line retired its 
last DC-3 from service. 

-American also issued its annual report 
last- week, disclosing that the line cut its 
net loss to $2,894,000 last year, com- 
pared with $6,426,000 (before receiving 
a $3,025,000 tax refund) in 1947. 


HOUSING: 
Experiment in Norfolk 


Two years ago, when Nelson Rocke: 
teller set up the International Basic 
Ecouomy Corp., its announced purpose 
was to take United States capital and 
know-how to Latin America. But last 
week IBEC turned up in Norfolk, Va 
The project: to build 204 low-cost con- 
crete houses. 

IpEC’s appearance as a North Amer- | 
ican home builder seemed to illustrate a 
wry point: Of all the sectors of United 
States industry, home building least, 
showed and most needed some typical’ 
United States know-how. 4 

The IBEC house was intended tor 


o Newsweek, April IL, 1919 
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When you Ride in a 99 FRAZER... 








Te 2044 Eee 
THE PRIDE OF WILLOW RUN 


VOU RIDE IN LUXURY! 





d Relax in an abundance of soft-seated width and roominess. 
Be comfortable in air-conditioned coolness or warmth, 
Select from the widest choice of colors and fabrics ever. 
Thrill to extra-high compression performance (7.3—1). 


Discover new handling ease in this balanced, roadworthy car. 


4500 KAISER-FRAZER DEALERS SAY, “COME, TAKE A LUXURY RIDE!” 


Heart Heart Heart (UaQarUknchell Every Sunday...same time,..same station! 


IOI VAN 


The bar that’s 103 Ways Different 














Seed... 


“Steel must never stop” is the time-honored slogan 
of the men who make steel. As a consequence, the 
selection of motor control for steel-making is in the 


hands of the industry's most able engineers. 


Textiles... 


Basic Industries’ Basic Need 


The more highly mechanized an industry, the more 
discriminating it is in selecting motor control. In the 
typical textile mill shown, dependable Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control has “kept them spinning” for years. 


Correct timing is of utmost importance in chemical proc- 
esses. The failure of a pump, compressor, fan. agitator, 
valve, or any other piece of motor-driven equipment 
means costly trouble. So it’s Cutler-Hammer control. 


The miracle of mass-production, the abun- 
dance of better things for better living within 
economic reach of the many rather than the 
few, is an achievement resulting largely 
from the elimination of waste; the waste of 
materials, the waste of toil, and the waste 
of time. And nowhere is the unending battle 
against waste more important than in the 
basic industries . . . from which the mate- 
rials flow that give substance to almost 
everything you wear, eat, or use. 

Here giant mechanisms accomplish in 
minutes what men could never do in hours, 
if at all. Here electric motors dispense with 
chores at a pace no man could equal. Here 


Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is recom- 
mended by a majority of all 
electric motor manufacturers, 
is featured as standard 
equipment by machinery 
builders, is carried in stock 
by recognized electrical 
wholesalers everywhere. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
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drudgery has been banished to make each 
man and each minute more productive. But 
it has also made each more valuable than 
ever before. Interruptions are intolerable. 

The basic need in manufacturing today 
is dependable machine performance. And 
that is why Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 
is the first choice of experienced engineers 
everywhere. It is the vital link between 
men and machines with more than 50 years 
of performance-proven dependability. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Associ- 
ate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 
Toronto. 




















Latin America, but the director of the 
Norfolk Housing Authority heard about 
it and decided it was the answer to his 
problem. He was looking for a decent, 
low-cost house for slumbound Negroes. 
And IBEC’s two-family concrete house 
would provide two bedrooms, a living 
room, kitchen, and bath for each family 
at a rental of $45 a month. 

How It’s Done: To perfect its build- 
ing ideas IBEC had spent close to $200,- 
000. It eventually hit on this low-cost 
technique: A road-building machine puts 
down a series of concrete slabs. The re- 
sult, at this point, looks just like a road. 
Then an upright form is placed atop the 
first concrete slab and filled with fresh 
concrete. When it has dried, the mold is 
removed and the slab has interior and 
exterior walls. 

Next a cranelike apparatus comes 
along, lifts the second concrete slab into 
the air, and deposits it on the walls. The 
house is now complete with a roof. The 
Operation is repeated until what first 
looked like a road turns out to be a row 
of houses. 

For Wallace K. Harrison, IBEC hous- 
ing chief, the concrete-slab houses are a 
considerable professional departure. His 
drawing board was the birthplace of 
such New York structures as Hunter Col- 
lege and the 19389 World’s Fair Trylon 
and Perisphere. Harrison has been in 
charge of design for the United Nations 
headquarters; he also helped design 
Rockefeller Center. 

Harrison has no illusions about the 
sort of housing he will build in Norfolk. 
“We are only providing a minimum 


Newsweek, April 11, 1949 © 





IBEC’s one-story concrete house is a professional departure for UN architect Wallace Harrison 


standard, Fords instead of Cadillacs. But 
at least we are building homes for peo- 
ple who need them.” 


AUTOMOBILES: 


Kaiser-Frazer Shuffle 


When Henry Kaiser and Joe Frazer 
teamed up to make automobiles, the 
combination was billed as a natural. 
Kaiser was the production genius; Frazer 
was the master salesman. 

But it never worked out as smoothly 
as planned. Joe Frazer was a practical 
money man with a remarkable affinity 
for a dollar. Kaiser, on the other hand; 
was primarily a creator with a tendency 
to damn the costs in favor of full speed 
ahead. 

Frazer's contacts in the automobile 
business enabled the company to line up 
engineering talent, much of it from 
Chrysler. But he also brought in men for 
sales and public relations who didn’t sit 
too well with the Kaiser organization. 
Gradually, as the Kaiser executives got 
the feel of the business, they began re- 
placing Frazer’s men with some of their 
own choosing. 

Switeh: Last week the Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. announced a reorganization of its 
top executives. Actually it was in line 
with a shift in responsibilities which had 
long since been effected. Henry Kaiser’s 
son Edgar, vice president and general 
manager, who had been running the 
company for more than two years, offi- 
cially moved up to president and chief 
executive officer. Frazer, who as presi- 
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dent had visited the Willow Run plant 
an average of less than twice a month, 
moved over to the newly created post of 
vice chairman of the board (Henry 
Kaiser is chairman). 

O. B. Motter, Frazer publicity man, 
who had previously been relieved of his 
job as vice president in charge of public 
relations, resigned from the board of 
directors. So did W. A. MacDonald, 
Frazer's original choice as vice president 
in charge of sales. Out of the door with 
them went the Morris F. Swaney adver- 
tising agency (Frazer’s chofte), and in 
came William H. Weintraub & Co., 
which already handles the Walter Win- 
chell show for K-F. 

The shifts, as well as the 10 per cent 
slash in K-F prices, came at the con- 
clusion of a series of directors’ meetings 
called to map K-F strategy in the com- 
petitive struggle now spreading through 
the auto industry. Kaiser-Frazer is count- 
ing on the price cuts, its new models, 
and more aggressive advertising and 
sales effort to pick up its lagging sales. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Sun Glasses: Bausch & Lomb of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., announces a new type of 
sunglasses for people who wear regular 
glasses. A green, glare-protecting lens is 
cemented to the prescription-ground lens. 

Kids’ Bike: The Huffman Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Dayton, Ohio, is making a 
bicycle for children from 3 to 7, with 
two tricycle-like stabilizer wheels at the 
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rear, When the child learns to balance, 
the small wheels can be removed. 

Lemon Powder: The Angostura-Wup- 
perman Corp. of New York has developed 
a lemon-juice-concentrate powder in de- 
hydrated form that keeps indefinitely. 
Juice can be made for less than half the 
price of freshly squeezed juice. 

Plastic Coating: The Bridgeport Brass 
Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., has developed 
a plastic coating that can be sprayed from 
a can. The coating prevents rusting of 
metal surfaces (including automobile 
chrome fittings) and protects drawings, 
photographs, woodwork, and leather. 


BANKING: 


Minus $883,660 


It is no secret that banks are meticu- 
lous about protecting their funds. Elab- 
orate alarm systems guard against 
robberies. Deposits are heavily insured 
and employes are bonded. Tellers’ ac- 
counts are checked and double-checked. 
Most big banks refuse to entrust vault 
combinations to a single employe; they 
give half the combination to each of two 
men, who then can only work the lock 
together. Yet last week a New York bank 
employe walked off with $883,660. 

Richard H. Crowe, 41, was a trusted 
employe of the National City Bank of 
New York—assistant manager of the 
branch at 195 Broadway. Since he had 
been with the bank nineteen years and 
was a generally solid citizen, his honesty 
seemed above question. A big brown- 
haired, habitually smiling man, he had 
been president of the local Rotary Club 
and a member of the Board of Trade and 
the Staten Island Civic League. 

A Gladstoneful: On the afternoon 
of Fridays March 25, Crowe remained 
at the bank well after the doors closed. 





While he supposedly knew only half of 
the vault combination, he somehow had 
learned the rest. As the police later re- 
constructed it, he slipped into the vault, 
picked out $193,660 in cash, $590,000 in 
negotiable bonds, and $100,000 in non- 
negotiables, and stuffed them into a 
brown Gladstone 
bag. He stepped 
out of the vault at 
4:50 p.m., accord- 
ing to its time clock, 
firmly jamming the 
lock behind him. 

Crowe phoned 
his wife to meet 
him at the exclusive 
Richmond County 
Country Club for 
dinner, That night, 
he dined, danced, 
and chatted light- 
heartedly with his 
wife and friends until 10. Then he tucked 
the Gladstone bag into the family Buick 
convertible, and he and Mrs. Crowe 
drove home to their eleven-room, three- 
bath shore-front house in nearby Elting- 
ville. ° 

Next day Crowe played the country 
squire, puttering about his 6-acre estate, 
fixing a cement walk, and romping with 
his children, Richard Jr., 6, Mary Eliza- 
beth, 5, and William, 1. (His next-door 
neighbor, Cornelius A. Hall, president of 
Richmond Borough, speaks of Crowe as 
a “good host and sound fellow.”) In the 
evening the Crowes went to the home 
of friends, where they watched a televi- 
sion show. 

On Sunday Crowe paid off an $11 bill 
at a local bar. He drove to the nearby 
home of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Crowe, who were vacationing in 
Florida. He placed two manila envelopes 
containing $14,975 in cash—and notes 


International 


Banker Crowe... 


N. ¥. Journal-American 


. made about $6,500 a year, but he lived here—and had two cars 
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saying “Forgive me . . . I can’t help my- 
self’—on their shower-room floor. He 
then drove home, tossed the Gladstone 
bag in his second car, an Austin, climbed 
in, and drove off. 

National City Bank employes discov- 
ered the embezzlement—the biggest in 
New York bank history—at 3:30 p.m. 
Monday when they finally broke open 
the vault lock. New York police, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
Lloyd’s of London, who had insured the 
stolen funds, launched a thirteen-state 
search. 

The fugitive made little effort to cover 
his steps. From Manhattan he sent a let- 
ter to his wife containing $800 “for the 
children.” Apparently flying to Florida, 
he mailed a succession of money-filled 
letters from there, paying off debts to 
friends, associates, and banks—not in- 
cluding the National City Bank. By 
March 31 he had sent back $61,380. 

The Deep End: Late last week po- 
lice discovered that Crowe had bought 
a 1948 Pontiac sedan in Jacksonville, 
Fla. Tuesday the FBI announced Crowe 
had been arrested without a struggle in 
a Daytona Beach, Fla., bar. He said he 
had thrown the securities into the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Why had he done it? Crowe’s wife, 
noting that he had recently recovered 
from a “general breakdown,” insisted 
that he had “cracked up and is in no 
way responsible.” But the police pointed 
out that although Crowe made only 
$6,500 a year, he had in the last three 
years bought a $30,000 house and two 
cars, joined several clubs, and was rais- 
ing three children. They believed his 
debts had driven Richard Crowe off 
the deep end. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Mine Closing: The Peabody Coal Co. 
shut the Centralia, II]., coal mine in which 
111 men were killed two years ago. The 
company said that “the mine is absolutely 
safe” but that it had become uneconomi- 
cal now that the coal scarcity was over. 

Merger: Officials of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen agreed to 
merge their unions to end jurisdictional 
conflicts. The merger, if approved in a 
referendum, would create a group with 
more than 160,000 members and an esti- 
mated $6,000,000 in assets. 

TV Meeting: President Roy W. Moore 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., used 
television for a simultaneous sales meet- 
ing in New York, Chicago, and six other 


major cities. The program was carried by © 


the American Broadcasting Co. to reach 
key district officials. 

Revival: Trustees of the Waltham 
Watch Co., granted a $6,000,000 loan by 


c Newsweek, April 11, 1949 
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* 
Better homes are cleaned more 
carefully and more often than 
ordinary homes. What a market 
BH&G gives you for soaps and 
detergents and cleaners — for 
everything that cleans anything, 
from glass and silver to wood- 
work, linoleum and floors; from 
upholstery and carpets to filmy 
curtains and small denim 
overalls! 









H°” do you pick out, from the millions of people who 
read hundreds of magazines, precisely those who are 
your real prospects? 


Take a look at the screen in our picture. It does the 
picking for you. 

The screen represents Better Homes & Gardens’ 100% 
service content on better living. With no fiction and no 
side lines to attract casual readers, the service content 
screens in only people whose big interest is home and 
family. 


We screen over 3,000,000 such families. 


We screen husbands and wives together. (Leaf through 
any issue to see how articles on mortgages, financing, and 
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fixing locks run side by side with lemon chiffon pie, 
chintz, and kitchen short cuts.) 


We screen families whose income level is among the 
highest for all big-volume-market magazines. These are 
the families who buy larger homes and who buy more of 
everything that goes into their homes than do their 
neighbors in the same block. The standard of living 
Better Homes & Gardens takes for granted is beyond 
low-income groups. 


Want to know more from our representative about how 
editorial screening puts your story into the heart of this 
first-rate market? 


It Serves 
So It Screens 
So It Sells 


seller Homes 


and Garde 
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The simple, direct impacting mechanism of the Keller 
Impact Wrench ... without springs, screws, gears, or 
other complicated devices . . . enables it to deliver posi- 
tive impacting blows, day in and day out, without weaken- 
ing its structure. Built-in durability keeps it on the job 
with a minimum of maintenance. 





IMPACT WRENCH 


Keller Impact Wrenches are easy to hold 
and operate. Set nuts to desired torque 

gr x without stalling shock. Rotary-type air 
a motor furnishes speed, power for fast 
at « nut running. Tool is easily adjusted to 
M5 the job with torque regulator. Reversible. 
34” and 54” bolt capacity. 


KELLER 
Pueuamatic Jools 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 














E> Bs HB] Standardization 
8 Re 3 se f gprtvoes installations of supremely durable 


ROYALCHROME and ROYALSTEEL Furniture and 


pees: ) pase pee) T Royal Factory Seating: A complete “seating 


package”’ of everything you need for your office, 
reception rooms, cafeteria and plant . . . from a 
= i DS Tel | single source. Up goes operating efficiency. Down 
go maintenance costs through Royal’s Guarantee 
Plan. Send for complete information today. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
183 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1 
Chicago . New York . Los Angeles ° Preston, Ont. 
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the RFC, announced that the Boston 


- suburban company would reopen April 


13. Waltham will start to rehire the 2,300 
employes laid off Dec. 31. 

Longer Summer: The American Auto- 
mobile Association thinks the summer 
travel season should be lengthened by 
moving Labor Day from the first to 
the third week in September. The associa- 
tion asked the heads of the AFL and CIO, 
and the House and Senate labor com- 
mittees, for reaction before taking a 
definite stand. 

Recovery: Howard Bruce, acting ECA 
chief, informed a protesting senator that 
exports to Europe of beer barrels, whisky 
barrels, and false teeth were “all essential 
to . . . industrial recovery.” 

Butter: For the first time since prewar 
days, the government started to buy but- 
ter (at 59 cents a pound) to keep the 
prices up. Lower butter prices have hurt 
oleomargarine sales: the October-January 
output dropped 12 per cent below a 
year ago. 


RETAILING: 


Labor-Saving Warehouse 


Thirty-four-year-old Charles Lazarus, 
of the Columbus, Ohio, department-store 
family, got his fill of handling heavy sup- 
plies while serving in the Army Quarter- 
master Corps. Then sixteen months ago 
his uncle Robert, president of the F. & 
R. Lazarus store, put him in charge of 
building a new $1,500,000 warehouse for 
refrigerators, furniture, rugs, and other 
large items. 

With engineers from the Austin Co., 
young Lazarus, a store vice president, 
worked on design and construction prob- 
lems for more than a year. This week 
Lazarus and Austin displayed their brain- 
child—a 4-acre, one-story (plus mezza- 
nine) warehouse in which, they assert, 
hauling, pushing, and man-handling of 
merchandise have been virtually elimi- 
nated. 

The new building stands a mile south- 
west of the main Lazarus store in down- 
town Columbus. Goods to be stored ap- 
proach thirteen receiving docks at its 
north end in either trucks or rail cars. 
Merchandise is unloaded onto wheeled 
“floats” or dollies, which then are rolled 
into the storage area. It is unloaded, un- 
crated, inspected, stored, and reloaded 
for delivery without traveling more than 
200 feet. 

For handling unwieldy carpet rolls—a 
big item and usually a troublemaker— 
hoists and an overhead rail cut handling 
and storing time from three man-hours 
to less than 30 minutes. 

Lazarus unblushingly terms his new 
building a “revolution” in department- 
store warehousing. He estimates that it 
will save the store about one-fourth on 
the cost of storing bulky items. 


Newsweek 
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Whose Bold New Program? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Truman announced what has now 
become the famous “fourth point”—“a 
bold new program” for “underdevel- 
oped areas,” a program to “foster 
capital investment in areas needing 
development,” to “greatly increase the 
industrial activity in other nations,” 
and to “raise substantially 
their standards of living.” 

No sooner was this an- 
nounced than the brains of 
Washington bureaucrats be- 
gan to bubble with grandi- 
ose schemes for giving away 
still more of the American 
taxpayer's money to foreign 
lands. Our government rep- 
resentative put the idea be- 
fore the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, 
which adopted a resolution approving 
it. Now the ECA has set up a “colonial 
development division.” And Deputy 
Administrator Bruce says that this 
new division is intended to carry out 
“point four.” 


i his inaugural address President 


EFORE we go farther with this idea 
B it may be instructive to look into 
its origin. | do not know who sold the 
idea to Mr. Truman. But at least the 
record shows clearly where the idea 
came from in the first place. The fol- 
lowing quotations are from a book 
published in 1944: 

“America can underwrite a gigantic 
program of the industrialization of 
Africa, to be launched immediately 

. . It must initiate a general and 
steady rise in the standard of life of 
the African peoples .. . 

“Closely related socially, economi- 
cally, and politically with Africa are 
the Near Eastern countries of Arabia, 
Iraq, Iran, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, 
and Trans-Jordan . . . Here also a 
broad regional program of economic 
development is called for . . . 

“What is clearly demanded by the 
situation is that the United States take 
the lead in proposing a common pro- 
gram of economic development of the 
Latin American countries . . . For 
Latin America [such a _ program] 
opens the door for an immense leap 
ahead in progress... 

“For the United States especially it 
contributes a large part of the answer 
to that all-important question as to 
whether we shall be able to keep our 





national economy in operation .. . 

“The government can do it, if ‘free 
enterprise’ fails to meet the challenge 
and bogs down on the job. 

“Our government can create a 
series of giant industrial development 
corporations, each in partnership with 
some other government or group of 
governments, and set them 
to work upon large-scale 
plans of railroad and high- 
way building, agricultural 
and industrial development, 
and all-round moderniza- 
tion in all the devastated 
and undeveloped areas of 
the world. America has 
the skilled technicians ca- 
pable of producing the 
. plans for such projects, suf- 
ficient to get them under way, within 
a six-month period of time after a de- 
cision is made .. . 

“On a world scale the combined 
projects could be self-liquidating in 
the period of a generation. They 
would become the best investments 
the American capitalist class had ever 
made in its whole history.” 

The book in which this proposal 
appeared five years ago was “Teheran: 
Our Path in War and Peace” (Inter- 
national Publishers). And the name 
of the author was Earl Browder, then 
still officially head of the American 
branch of the Communist Party (tem- 
porarily calling itself the Communist 
Political Association). 


E need not point out here every- 
W thing that is wrong with this 
proposal on political and economic 
grounds. We need not point out, for 
example, that every million dollars of 
capital we send abroad sets back our 
own capital development by just that 
much. And this at a time when 
President Truman himself insists that 
“at least $50,000,000,000 should be 
invested by industry to improve and 
expand our [own] productive facili- 
ties over the next few years,” and 


‘when he complains that our own 


steel, oil, and electrical industries are 
not being expanded fast enough to 
suit him. 

It is enough to point out for the 
moment that the idea for the “bold 
new program” comes straight out of 
the book of the then head of the Com- 
munist Party in this country. 
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The. water cooler that 
never shirks its work— 


FRIGIDAIRE! 


Count on a Frigidaire Water Cooler for 
day-after-day dependability —for all the cold 
water you want, whenever you want it. 
Made for long life and efficient, trouble-free 
service, Frigidaire Water Coolers are 
powered by Frigidaire’s famous Meter-Miser 
Compressor—simplest cold-making mech- 
anism ever built. It has set performance 
records in millions of Frigidaire products — 
carries a special 5-Year Warranty. 


Of the many models of Frigidaire 
Water Coolers, there’s sure to be @ 
size and type just right for your 
needs. Learn about them now, as 
your dependable Frigidaire Dealer’s, 
Or write Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 
(In Canada, Leaside 12, Ons.) 


FRIGIDAIRE 3~ 
Water Coolers 
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New model. New type metal handle has special 
device to adjust cutting height, Drive shaft now 
mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, sealed 
ball bearings, No tired backs or aching arms. 
8% ‘Ibs. live precision made mechanism that first 
gathers, then cuts smoothly a clean 16” swath 
through grass, dandelions, spike grass, lawn weeds. 
No noise or clatter. As modern and efficient as 
your electric razor. Cuts right up to walls, fences, 
trees or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed by 
hand. Cutters self-sharpening. Built to last many 
years, Many thousands in use. Sold direct from 
factory for 26 years, Costs little. Write at once 
for trial on your own fawn ‘“‘approval offer,”’ 
Guarantee information and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
484 Keeler Bidg. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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When you take a 


TRIP.. 


Take along 


TUMS 
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Any time strange food, 
fast eating, hurry or too 
much smoking brings on 
acid indigestion, gas and 
heartburn, slip Tums in 
your mouth as yqu would 
candy mints. Tums neu- 
tralize excess acid almost 
instantly —you feel better 
fast! No baking soda in 
Tums. No danger of 





overalkalizing — no acid 









Tums today! 


To feel better, 
try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 


FOR THE TUMMY 
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sy MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 


Eyes dead tired? Feel like you 
can't keep them open?—can't 
go on working? —can't 
m enjoy yourself? Then 

™, Give your eyes a 
quick, refresh- 
ing rest with 
Murine. 
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WHAT ind 
1S MURINE? 


Murine is a 
scientific blend of 
seven ingredients. 
Murine gives tired eyes 
that wide-awake feeling in 
just a few seconds. Put two “= 
drops of safe, gentle Murine in 

each eye and feel the blessed reliet 
from the discomfort of tired eyes. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 
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End of St. Nicholas 


Ever since the first Administration of 
President U. S. Grant the graceful brown- 
stone spire of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Nicholas has looked down on Fifth 
Avenue from the corner of 48th Street. 
But the Decorated Gothic church—in 
whose pews President Theodore Roose- 
velt once worshipped—occupies one of 
the richest real-estate sites in New York 
City. Hence when the five-church Con- 
sistory of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Church ran into debt to the sum of 
$1,300,000, the logical solution in 1946 
seemed to be to sell the land on which 
St. Nicholas stands. 

The pastor, Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo (pro- 
nounced sighs-oh), bitterly opposed what 
he called a “temporary material gain at 
the expense of permanent spiritual in- 
jury” (Newsweek, Nov. 18, 1946). In the 
ensuing controversy with the consistory, 
Dr. Sizoo resigned and the congregation 
of 1,000 voted itself out of existence in 
sympathetic protest. A temporary min- 
ister, Dr. J. Frederic Berg, still held serv- 
ices for a greatly reduced number. 

Last week the controversy was settled 
and the final fate of the 77-year-old 
church announced. The land has been 
rented on a long-term lease by the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., which 
will erect a 21-story office building 
blended in style with neighboring Rocke- 
feller Center. Sometime next fall historic 
St. Nicholas will be razed. 


Dr. Billington’s Temple 


Dr. Dallas F. Billington, pastor and 
founder of the Akron Baptist Temple, had 
told ‘his architect, Trefon Sagadencky: 
“IT want you to draw up a temple halfway 
between a theater and a church, and you 
can throw in a little of the factory for 
size.” 

On Sunday, April 3, Akron citizens 
saw the giant finished product. For the 
dedication some 38,000 Ohioans and out- 
of-staters flocked to Manchester Road to 
gape at the five-story temple, which seats 
5,000. Although the service was at 2:30 
p.m., open church was held from 1 to 11 
p.m. to accommodate the crowds. The 
curious and the devout saw the huge 
pylons at the ends of the brick temple 
which flash its name in neon in three di- 
rections. They noted 96 loudspeakers to 
carry the pastor’s voice to every corner 
(including rest rooms) and the individual 
earphones for the hard of hearing. 

But the Temple’s outstanding feature 
was the baptismal pool—where sixteen 
persons may be baptized by immersion 
simultaneously. From a mural of the River 
Jordan real water flowed in two waterfalls 
down into the 46- by 20-foot pool. Live 
water lilies decorated the surface, and 
concealed lights were placed to bathe the 
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scene in crimson. During immersion, the 





lights turned blue, and later—symboliz- 
ing a purified state—blazed white as the 
saved left the font. On the day of dedi- 
cation seven candidates were baptized 
for the benefit of television. 

Seul Winner: Dr. Billington’s new 
church was appropriate to his impressive 
evangelistic record. Some 21,000 are car- 
ried on his rolls, and attending member- 
ship is between 9,000 and 10,000. The 
new edifice cost $1,000,000, but so loyal 
is the congregation that by last Sunday 
there was only a $250,000 mortgage. 

The 46-year-old Kentucky-born pastor 
received his early theological training via 
a correspondence course and after several 
years in an Akron rubber plant began 
preaching at a mission in the slums. A try 
at itinerant evangelism ended when he 
returned to Akron fourteen years ago to 
start his own church. 

Dr. Billington believes in every com- 
fort and inducement to worship for his 
followers. Twenty free buses bring those 
who cannot drive to services, and one of 





Akron temple: All this and neon too 


the church doors is wide enough to ad- 
mit an ambulance, so that the aged and 
ill can be rolled in on beds or wheel 
chairs. A “Babyland” accommodating 
100 allows mothers to sit behind plate 
glass with their children and hear the 
service without disturbing others. Diapers 
and milk are provided free. 

The church history, issued in connec- 
tion with the dedication, sums up the 
dynamic preacher’s philosophy: “It is the 
aim of the Rev. Billington to make the 
word of God available to all who are 
willing to listen, from the cradle to the 
grave. Neither wet diapers . . . physical 
handicap, nor lack of transportation will 
keep anyone from the church if Billing- 
ton can help it.” 


Newsweek, April 11, 1949 
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... another 
famous hotel 
under 


Hilton 


operation 


. . - . 
SS he largest hotel in the world is the friendly Stevens, overlooking ae 
n Chicago 
Tue STEVENS and 
beautiful Lake Michigan. Its superb facilities, conveniences and services 7 ser — 
n New Yor 
Tue Piaza and THe ROosEvELT 
are truly in keeping with high Hilton standards. The Mid-West’s In Washington, D. C. 
THe MAyYFLOwER 
. : In Los Angeles 
greatest Ice Show is featured regularly in the popular Boulevard Room. Tue Town House 
In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BILTMORE 
In El Paso, Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Hore 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Hore 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Paracio HiLtton 
In Bermuda 
THE BERMUDIANA 
Tue CastLe Harsour 
Tue Str. GEORGE 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carise HILtton 
C. NM. HILTON, paesioent (Opening late in 1949) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE *« THE STEVENS « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





| Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | 

















Fun on an Island 


Three months ago Cole Porter's smash 
musical comedy “Kiss Me, Kate” made 
theatrical history when it came into New 
York in the wake of an unprecedented 
$300,000 advance ticket sale. This week 
that record faded into Broadway history 
as the new Richard Rodgers-Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2nd musical play “South Pa- 
cific” opened with nearly a half million 
dollars in the till. 

Late last year when the collaborators 
announced their acquisition of James A. 
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the impressionable Lt. Joe Cable (Wil- 
liam Tabbert), the lovely half-caste Liat 
(Betta St. John), and Bloody Mary 
(Juanita Hall), her Tonkinese mother 
who has sequestered her with most of 
the other women on the distant island of 
Bali Hai. 

Although these matters are not de- 
veloped strictly according to Michener, 
Nellie still learns to forget that Emile’s 
children are half Polynesian, and young 
Cable, after much soul-searching and 
inner conflict, still draws back from 
marrying the elfin, dark-skinned Liat. 
The result is a book with a sound dra- 


the shrill, ugly, amoral Bloody Mary, but 
stops the show with her vocalization of 
the haunting “Bali Ha’i.” 

Typical of the Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein ambition to revolutionize the mu- 
sical formula is the casting of the Metro- 
politan Opera’s basso Ezio Pinza as the 
romantic lead—a decision that pays off 
in performance as well as news value 
(see Music). Pinza’s singing is, of course, 
superb, and his dignified, gallant, gray- 
haired de Becque is a figure of immense 
personal appeal. Nevertheless, with a 
single exception, no member of the com- 
pany is irreplaceable. The exception is 





Hall, St. John, Tabbert (left) ; Pinza, Martin, and friends (right) ; with them Rodgers and Hammerstein did it again 


Michener’s Pulitzer Prize-winning “Tales 
of the South Pacific” and the signing of 
Mary Martin and Ezio Pinza, alert the- 
atergoers throughout the country made a 
note to get in an early bid for seats. The 
public’s great expectations, while gratify- 
ing to the management, must have made 
them wonder if their enterprise could 
live up to the tremendous word-of-mouth 
build-up. Judging from the show that 
opened in New Haven and from the 
trimmed and_ polished version that 
emerged in Boston, the men responsible 
for “Oklahoma!” and “Carousel” once 
again have broken with theatrical con- 
vention to produce a distinguished, orig- 
inal, and eminently entertaining show. 
With only a little juggling of the 
Michener material, adapters Hammer- 
stein and Joshua Logan have integrated 
two love stories against the background 
of a picturesque tropical island occupied 
by Americans during the war. There is 
the story of Nellie Forbush (Mary Mar- 
tin), a Navy nurse from Little Rock, 
Ark., who is “Knucklehead” to her friends 
and who falls in love with Emile de 
Becque (Pinza), a wealthy, middle-aged 
French planter. The other story involves 
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matic structure that takes naturally to 
the artful insinuation of the Rodgers and 
Hammerstein songs. 

Enchanted Evening: It would re- 
quire a lot of doing for the writers to sur- 
pass their memorable score for “Okla- 
homa!” But if this hasn’t been done, the 
“South Pacific” music remains a brilliant 
and richly varied catch, from the melodic 
beauty of “Some Enchanted Evening” 
and “This Nearly Was Mine” to the 
earthy, bawling GI plaint, “There Is 
Nothing Like a Dame.” 

Chorus line and ballet troupe have 
been omitted. However, there is some 
calculatedly dreadful hoofing by service- 
men and nurses at an amateur entertain- 
ment (choreography timidly offered by 
the versatile Nellie Forbush) and Betta 
St. John tops her brief role with a de- 
lightful dance pantomime. Provided 
chiefly by Myron McCormick as a rau- 
cous Seabee, the comedy is appropriately 
GI. (“Bali Ha’i! Interestin’ native cere- 
monies. Women! The woo-orks!”) 

One of the show’s outstanding per- 
sonalities is Juanita Hall, Negro actress 
and Hall Johnson Choir soloist who not 
only contributes a vivid impersonation of 


Mary Martin, and it is difficult to envi- 
sion a “South Pacific” without her. 

Whether she is playing straight as the 
wide-eyed little hick who finds herself 
overwhelmed by a world and romantic 
problems utterly foreign’ to her experi- 
ence, clowning outrageously in the in- 
fectious “Honey Bun” song-and-dance 
number, or crescendoing “I’m in Love 
With a Wonderful Guy” into a stirring 
bucolic torch song, Miss Martin is a per- 
suasive actress and remarkably talented 
entertainer. 

Her onstage shampoo-and-shower busi- 
ness to illustrate “I’m Gonna Wash That 
Man Right Outa My Hair” is a wonder- 
ful example of her determination to 
please; and never before has she em- 
ployed her comic talent and distinctive 
charm to such good purpose. 

New Haven and Back: Somewhere 
between 8 and 11 on the night of Oct. 
12, 1938, a 23-year-old girl whom very 
few people outside of Weatherford, Tex- 
as, had even heard of appeared briefly on 
the stage of the Shubert Theater in New 
Haven, Conn. She had chestnut-brown 
hair and nice legs and wore almost noth- 
ing but a very short fur coat. She had 
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never been on a legitimate stage before. 
But she could sing, and she delivered her 
one number with a forthright lustiness 
that brought down the house. 

A month later when the Cole Porter 
musical “Leave It to Me” arrived on 
Broadway, her song—“My Heart Belongs 
to Daddy”—dinned its way into the hit 
parade almost overnight. Mary Martin, 
previously known in acting circles as just 
one more of the dozens of unsuccessful 
applicants for the part of Scarlett O'Hara 
in the film “Gone With the Wind,” found 
herself one of the few actresses ever to 
achieve virtual stardom as the result of 
her first “one spot” in a Broadway pro- 
duction. 

Last March 7, just a little over ten 
years after she skyrocketed out of ob- 
scurity, Mary Martin came back to the 
Shubert in New Haven. This time, as a 
veteran of one London and two Broad- 
way hits, plus a Hollywood run for the 
money, she was faced with the problem 
of living up to what was expected of her 
as the female lead of an already fabulous 
operetta. The night she opened in “South 
Pacific” she did more than that. In a role 
that both Rodgers and Hammerstein con- 
sider one of the most dramatically exact- 
ing in their entire repertoire she—as well 
as Ezio Pinza—knocked New Haven on 
its: theater-conscious ear. 

As Knucklehead Forbush, the cropped- 
haired, dungareed, corn-fed nurse in 
“South Pacific,” Miss Martin has discov- 
ered more than a new outlet for the sing- 
ing, dancing, and dramatic abilities she 
so solidly established in “One Touch of 
Venus” (1943-45) and “Lute Song” 
(1946). A straightforward Southwest- 
erner who still gets a kick out of being 
an honorary member of the Texas Rang- 
ers, she is perfectly attuned by nature 
and background to the folksy directness 
of Hammerstein’s lyrics and the decep- 
tive simplicity of Rodgers’s music. 

Tossed Coin: Yet this happy combi- 
nation is by no means an accident of fate 
or casting. In the twelve years since she 
first went job hunting in Hollywood, 
Mary’s career has skirted Oscar Ham- 
merstein the way an asteroid circles its 
mother planet. And in the ten years since 
“My Heart Belongs to Daddy,” both 
Rodgers and Hammerstein have spent a 
good deal of time hovering hopefully in 
the professional vicinity of Mary. A mere 
toss of a coin kept them from getting to- 
gether a good six years before they final- 
ly did. 

Early in 1943 Hammerstein invited 
her to join the cast of a musical show of 
his and Rodgers’s called “Away We Go.” 
At the same time Vinton Freedley was 
after her for his own new musical, 
“Dancing in the Streets.” She tossed a 
coin and Freedley won. 

Both shows opened in Boston at almost 
the same time. “Dancing in the Streets” 
thrived briefly but died short of New 
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York. “Away We Go” did less well on 
the road, but finally opened in New York 
under its new title, “Oklahoma!”, and 
did much better. 

For both Miss Martin and Hammer- 
stein, however, the coin toss was not 
wholly unlucky. At a dinner at the 
Rodgers’s house in Fairfield, Conn., one 
night three years ago she listened to 
Rodgers run through some tunes from 
“Annie Get Your Gun”—the Irving Berlin 
show which he and Hammerstein had 
backed. She spontaneously began to sing 


the lyrics and was hired for the “Annie” 


road show. 

When the road show of “Annie” 
opened in Dallas, Texas, in October 
1947, it grossed a record-smashing total 
of better than $250,000—approximately 
what the current Broadway hit “Kiss Me, 
Kate” has earned in the past five weeks 
—for a 2l-performance engagement. 
That kind of performance is calculated 
to warm a producer’s heart right up to 
fever heat. 

Shower Idea: Last May, only four 
months after he and Rodgers had first 
conceived the idea of building a show 
out of Michener’s book, Hammerstein sent 
Miss Martin a wire asking her to stand by 
for two weeks. She didn’t have to. Four 
days later, in response to a telephone 
summons, she and her husband, Richard 
Halliday, a former Paramount story edi- 
tor, started east from Los Angeles, One 
look at the first scene of “South Pacific” 
and she knew she wanted in. 

Mary Martin still has a Texas drawl 
that includes an occasional “you-all,” and 
doesn’t seem too impressed with the fact 
that she has come a long way from teach- 
ing the youth of Weatherford the art of 
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the waltz and fox trot. She seldom argues 
with directors and often helps them 
along with her own ideas about staging. 
It was she who suggested the business of 
singing the “Outa My Hair” number un- 
der a shower, It is unlikely that anyone 
else in show business could carry off the 
homely operation quite the way she does. 
Mary Martin has been wise to realize 
that her real talent lies in looking and 
acting like the girl next door—or at least 
the way it would be nice to have the girl 
next door look and act. 

In one of her songs in “South Pacific” 
she announces: 


I’m as corny as Kansas in August, 
I’m as normal as blueberry pie.* 


Let her hold that pose. (Sourn Pa- 
ciFic. Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2nd in association with Leland 
Hayward and Joshua Logan, producers. 
Joshua Logan, director. Jo Mielziner, 
sets.) 


Return of a Native 


The best news about “The Traitor” is 
that it brings Lee Tracy, long to be re- 
membered for his feverish participation 
in “The Front Page,” back to the stage 
after an absence of almost nine years. 
Otherwise Herman Wouk’s spy melo- 
drama is a promising first try that plays 
smoothly under Jed Harris’s expert aus- 
pices. 

Wouk’s hero is Prof, Allen Carr (Wes- 
ley Addy), a brilliant young physicist 





*Copyright 1949 by Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein 2nd. Williamson Music, Inc., pub- 
lisher and owner of publication and allied rights. 
Used by permission. 





Fred Fehl 
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Most Amazing FMAM Value in hadio! 


Only Zenith Has It... 
the Set That Leading FM Stations 
Use to Check on the Quality 
of Their Own Broadcasts! 
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Genuine Zenith-Armstrong FM 


... With patented “Power Line” aerial 
built-in. Just plug in and play. Get 
powerful reception of FM's fine enter- 
tainment, static-free even in worst 
storms. No more buzzing or crackling 
interference from toasters, elevators, 
street cars. Hear only tone of startling 
brilliance and fidelity . . . enjoy no- 
fade, no-drift tuning not possible with 
imitation FM sets! 


Hene rr 1s—the value sensation of the entire 
radio industry! Ready to bring you the finer 
programs that only FM provides. Ask leading 
FM broadcasters and their technicians. They 
will tell you this is the set they use to “monitor” 
the quality of their own broadcasts .. . the set 
the experts say “really does full justice to the 
superiority of FM broadcasting.” 

And this smart, compact radio also brings you 
‘famous long-range Zenith* AM reception, with 
tone and performance nothing short of mag- 
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scheme of any room. 

There’s a world of eye-appeal in its modern 
styling, with exclusive “Cut-Away” Dial for 
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the purse-appeal of its price! Don’t forego the 
pleasures of top FM and AM reception any 
longer. See and hear the Zenith “Triumph” 
today at your dealer's. 


“AM: 
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coast. Has exclusive Wavemagnet,* 
Alnico-Dynamic speaker, dial light, 
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most expensive Zenith radios. Plays 
on AC or DC current. 
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Zenith models—in | 
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working in the field of nuclear fission. 
Viewing civilization and governments 
with remote dismay, Carr has decided 
that the only way to world peace is to 
share the atom bomb with Russia, and al- 
though he has nothing but contempt for 
Marxian philosophy, he allows himself to 
become attached to the periphery of a 
Communist spy ring. But while his treason 
is still in the flirtation stage, Carr makes a 
slip, and United States Navy Intelligence 
is on him like a ton of brick. 

Before the Navy and Captain Galla- 
gher (Lee Tracy) take over with gun and 
Geiger counter, there is a good deal of 
earnest discussion concerning Commu- 
nism and democracy, academic freedom 
and conscience, and even the practical 
philosophy of a professional spy, While 
all this conversation sometimes slows the 
play to a walk, it has the virtue of com- 
ing very much to the point on an urgent 
and topical theme, And when Captain 
Gallagher is being amazingly efficient 
despite his disarming air of fogbound 
pessimism, Jed Harris stages the action 
with considerable excitement and _sus- 
pense. 

Addy is excellent as the overgenerous 
scientist and Walter Hampden contrib- 
utes a fine characterization as his schol- 
arly benefactor, There are other good 
performances, but the play belongs to 
Lee Tracy whenever he is on stage. This 
isn’t a particularly rewarding role with 
which to mark the actor’s return to Broad- 
way, but Tracy’s familiar nervous manner- 
isms, his comedy sense, and his flawless 
timing are as effective now as they were in 
the past. (THe Trarror. Jed Harris, pro- 
ducer-director. Raymond Sovey, sets.) 


Hazardous Undertaking 


Dalton Trumbo’s “The Biggest Thief 
in Town” is an alcoholic romp in a small- 
town funeral parlor where the proprietor 
(Thomas Mitchell) keeps vigil through 
the night awaiting the imminent passing 
of the richest and best-hated man in 
Shale City, Colo. This mortician, an im- 
pecunious, companionable soul who 
needs a few thousand dollars to send his 
daughter East, doesn’t expect to be 
called in on the lucrative assignment 
coming up, but after he has tossed off a 
few quick drinks with the local doctor 
(Walter Abel), it occurs to the tipplers 
that possession is nine points of the law 
covering corpses as well as everything 
else. 

While it just may be possible to find 
humor in a funeral home and good fun 
in body snatching, Trumbo fails to turn 
the trick in all three acts. He is on safe 
comedy ground when the valuable corpse 
(William J. Kelly) unobligingly comes to 
life, but in general he is louder than he is 
funny. (THe Biccest THIEF In Town. 
Lee Sabinson, producer. Herman Shum- 
lin, director. Leo Kerz, set.) 
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School for Diplomats 


For years the United States Govern- 
ment had faced a recurrent shortage— 
of persons properly trained for jobs 
abroad, Not only was there a scarcity of 
diplomats; there was also.a lack of busi- 
ness personnel schooled in foreign affairs. 

The war accentuated the problem. 
Then a group of Washington officials, 
headed by Rep. Christian A, Herter, pro- 
posed a solution—a unique school of for- 
eign affairs for both young graduate stu- 
dents and older businessmen, Carefully 
selected, the potential reserve of young 
foreign experts would be given inten- 
sive instruction in both government and 
business thinking; the businessmen would 
receive short, high-powered courses in 
government operations Overseas, 

Herter’s group soon sold government 
and business on the idea, Some 35 com- 
panies with foreign interests kicked in 
with financing; and in October 1944, 
with Herter as president of the board of 
trustees, the project opened at 1906 Flor- 
ida Avenue, N. W., Washington, as the 
School of Advanced International Studies 
(SAIS for short). It had a half-dozen top- 
notch full-time instructors, a dozen part- 
time lecturers from among important of- 
ficials, and eighteen students. Since then 
it has graduated 244 young men and 
women, of whom 123 received M.A.’s. 
For the spring term, which starts this 
week, 70 are registered; next fall the 
school will enroll 90, 

The Simpdtico Student: Aged 21 
to 30, the students are carefully re- 
stricted in number, for the school seeks 
only a distinctive type. “We are look- 
ing,” explains Dean Philip W. Thayer, 
“for a high level of academic accomplish- 
ment with a practical twist. We don’t 
think we should sit here in an ivory 
tower and just turn out professors. We 
want people who will be able to get the 
job done.” 

Hence a faculty board interviews ap- 
plicants and screens them on the basis 
of college work (preferably A grades and 
plenty of history, economics, and social 
science), appearance, friendliness, speak- 
ing ability, and general suitability—what 
Dean Thayer calls “that certain talent 
for being simpdtico with foreigners.” 
Only one candidate in six succeeds in 
meeting these standards, 

Once accepted, the students embark 
on a practical curriculum that includes 
language instruction and uses Washing- 
ton as a workshop for firsthand studies 
of foreign problems within government 
agencies, Although many students spend 
only a year at the school, a number find 
more time necessary for an adequate 
zoning knowledge of international af- 
airs, 

Almost all students have found jobs by 
graduation at the end of May, with about 
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Bucket-Seat Brigade: At Sunset Elementary School in Weed 
Patch, Calif., enviable youngsters can take an elective course in 
aviation. Here, in a C-46 plane turned schoolroom, George Valos, 
instructor, watches a future pilot show off—with a model plane. 


40 per cent going to government, an- 
other 40 to business where their salaries 
start at about $4,000 a year, and the rest 
to other professional jobs. “The school,” 
Thayer proudly points out, “has no un- 
employed graduates.” 

However, it does have a deficit, for 
while tuition is $500 a year, the school 
figures it spends at least $1,500°on edu- 
cating each student. Hence it is constant- 
ly trying to interest more business firms 
in contributing to its support (gifts, how- 
ever are limited to $2,500, so no one 
company will dominate). In return SAIS 
offers these companies several privileges 
including the “quickie” courses for their 
executives. 

Short Expesure: Given five or six 
times a year, these ten-day super-semi- 
nars on such areas as the Middle East, 
Europe, and, starting April 12, Latin 
America, are intended to brief business- 
men on localities in which they will be 
working. 

Since there is no age limit on these 
students, they range from company be- 
ginners to vice presidents, and they flock 
in from such endowment contributors as 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, the 
Merck drug company, American Chicle, 
the Chase National Bank, B. F, Good- 
rich, and the Reader’s Digest. To get in 
on the exchange of ideas—and incidental- 
ly to make good job contacts—the regular 
students may join these sessions. 

For ten days straight, day and night 
and right through the week end, the 
businessmen are crammed with facts, 
figures, and ideas, They sit through brisk 


and often explosive conferences with 
lecturers from both government and in- 
dustry. And they leave exhausted but, 
the school hopes, more informed, 

“We feel,” says Philip H. Watts, who 
directs the Corporate Training Program 
of which the quickies are a part, “it does 
these men good to expose them to gov- 
ernment thinking. We tell them that 
whether business likes it or not, govern- 
ment is an important factor in world 
trade today. After a few gloves-off ses- 
sions, they find their viewpoint changed. 
And not infrequently they change some 
of the government men’s minds too.” 


Practical Demonstration 


Prof. Howard H. Hoogesteger of Illi- 
nois Wesleyan decided to give his 45 
students a practical field demonstration 
in their public-opinion course. The pro- 
fessor and his pupils began spreading a 
rumor: If the university basketball team 
clinched the Illinois championship Feb. 
28, they whispered, all the boys and girls 
would get an extra day of spring vaca- 
tion. 

The basketball team came through— 
and so did Hoogesteger. So widely was 
the rumor believed around the Blooming- 
ton campus that the administrative coun- 
cil decided to make the fiction fact. A 
hurried phone call to President Merrill J. 
Holmes, vacationing in Florida, brought 
an official OK. So this week Illinois Wes- 
leyan’s 1,284 students came back from 
vacation April 4—a day later than the 
university originally planned. 
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The Voice, at Home and Abroad 


by JOHN LARDNER 


T was suggested here not long ago 
I that the voice of the people is a 
thing to be reckoned with in a prize- 
fight arena, as elsewhere. 

The other night the voice of the peo- 
ple came cascading down in rich chest 
tones upon the ring where a fight be- 
tween’ Robert Villemain, a plump 
French middleweight, and 
Jake LaMotta, a plump 
Bronx middleweight, had 
just ended. A couple of other 
things came down too, mak- 
ing a squashy sound as they 
landed. Happily, no glass- 
ware was hurled. I sat 
through a glassfall at the 
ringside once, a few years 
ago, when the crowd de- 
cided that a Puerto Rican * 
named Pedro Montdfiez had _ been 
robbed of a decision. It is much less 
fun than a snowfall. 

This time, the voice of the people 
bounced off the ring and assailed the 
ears of Eddie Eagan, the old Yale man 
who is chairman of the New York State 
Boxing Commission. Adding the peo- 
ple’s voice to his fears for French- 
American relations, which he seems to 


_think are touchy, Mr. Eagan emitted 


a snort of annoyance and summoned 
to his chambers, for a secret hearing, 
the two men who-wrote the majority 
decision for LaMotta over Villemain. 

These men were Harry Ebbets, ref- 
eree, and Harold Barnes, judge. By the 
time they came out of Mr. Eagan’s 
sanctuary, they were out of boxing 
jobs in New York, probably for good. 
Eddie said they had merely been “sus- 
pended indefinitely,” but to judge by 
the style of their newspaper statements 
since then, they do not expect to work 
a boxing show again while Mr. Eagan 
remains in office. 


OUR correspondent does not en- 
Via the chairman’s action, though 
I thought the decision by Barnes and 
Ebbets was about as wrong as a de- 
cision can be.’ Eagan did not say that 
the boys were dishonest. There was no 
earlier record of myopia against them. 
I think every professional judge or 
diagnostician is entitled to boot one 
now and then, if he boots it honestly, 
without forfeiting his license. 

But the voice of the people, when it 
comes in sufficient volume, is an ex- 
ceedingly tough rap to beat. 





Take the time when Battling Siki, 
the singular Senegalese, fought 
Georges Carpentier in Paris for the 
world’s light heavyweight champion- 
ship. The year was 1922. A large num- 
ber of Parisians had put up their ‘sous 
to watch. There were three judges, for 
window dressing, but the law lay in 
the hands of the referee, 
Harry Bernstein—that is, it 


away from him. 

This fight had been pre- 
cooked. I think I am violat- 
ing no international secrets 
when I say that Siki was 
supposed to go out in the 
. fourth round. Instead, he 
m9, ‘ose from the floor sooner 
a than planned and hit Car- 
pentier with everything he had but his 
war medals, which he is said to have 
left in a pawnshop in Montmartre. 

Carpentier’s legs became tangled 
with one of Siki’s as he went down for 
the last time. The referee awarded the 
fight to Carpentier, lying with a lily in 
his hand, on a foul: tripping by Siki. 
The decision stood until the burghers 
in the 7-franc seats could reach the 
ringside, which they did in record 
time, yelling as they came. Police 
leaped into the ring to protect M. 
Bernstein. The crowd pressed close, 
demanding Harry’s blood. By way of 
a side dish, with perhaps a dash of 
chives in it, they ordered the blood of 
the late Frangois Descamps, Carpen- 
tier’s manager, who had written the 
scenario that backfired. However, M. 
Descamps, a quick thinker in a crisis, 
had already taken to the hills. 

While the referee stood on one side 
of the ring under guard, the judges 
stood mulling things over on the other 
side. They mulled for an hour, but it 
turned out that the crowd could yell 
as long as they could mull. After many 
thoughtful looks around them, they 
decided that Siki had won the fight. 
The law then beat a path to safety for 
M. Bernstein through the midst of his 
well-wishers. 


THINK it is pretty certain that justice 

triumphed in that case. I don’t think 
it did the other day—at least, in the 
matter of the harsh punishment of 
Barnes and Ebbets. But a good, sub- 
stantial riot, you know, can tip the 
scales one way as well as the other. 





did until the crowd took it . 
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TABLE TENNIS: 


Verdicts by Ear 


A friend wanted to bet Charles Medick 
a pint of ice cream that he couldn’t ref- 
eree a_ table-tennis match, and the 
chunky 6-footer wasn’t the sort to pass 
up a dare. After winning the bet it took 
Medick months to collect it, but his 
friend possibly needed that long to get 
over the surprise. Since he was 6 months 
old, the 26-year-old Medick has been 
blind. 

When the story got around, Medick 
was invited to officiate in one table-tennis 
tournament after another, and that led 
to many more stories. “We were stand- 
ing beside the No. 1 table,” one man 
swore, “with matches being played simul- 
taneously on four tables strung out away 
from us. All of a sudden Medick’s face 
brightened and he said: “That’s a ter- 
rific match on No. 4 table.’ It was too.” 

Sitting beside a table with his head 
bent in a taut kind of listening, Medick 
had no trouble keeping track of the 


Charles Medick, blind referee 


flight of a ball. If it squirted off a table 
edge, he called it instantly. If it struck 
the top of the net, he knew which way 
it dropped. 

An obscure first-round match in a 
Chicago tournament in 1947 made play- 
ers start asking for him when their con- 
tests went on. The blind Medick inter- 
rupted the play by reporting: “You're 
using a cracked ball.” They were. 

In New York last week Medick, a de- 
bating coach and graduate student in 
speech at Western Reserve University, 
had two different assignments on_ his 
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hands. In addition to appearing on a 
radio program (Experience Speaks), he 
officiated in the national table-tennis 
championships. * 

It was the 579th tournament in which 
he has worked since winning that ice- 
cream bet two years ago, and he has yet 
to hear a complaint. But for a fellow 
whose broadspread abilities have found 
him work in a restaurant, a factory, and 
a radio station while getting an educa- 
tion, merely refereeing hasn’t wholly 
satisfied his interest in a sport he has 
never seen. At the Cleveland YMCA he 
also coaches table-tennis classes: “It’s 
easy enough to tell when a kid is hitting 
the ball too late or too soon.” 


BASEBALL: 


The 154-Game Question 


Last winter Joe DiMaggio received nu- 
merous letters from bartenders, cops, mail 
carriers, and store clerks who wanted to 
talk about his operation, Last month 
more than 300 other letter writers as- 
sured him that, if there was still some- 
thing wrong with him, they had special 
cures. Last week, on the eve of a mere 
exhibition game, DiMaggio went about 
with an expression of somber intentness 
usually associated with great crisis, and 
everybody important in the St. Peters- 
burg camp of the New York Yankees 
seemed to be copying him. 

The cause of the fuss, in each in- 
stance, was a comparatively insignificant 
part of the big body that had 
been drifting ingeniously un- 
der major-league fly balls 
since 1936: DiMaggio’s right 
heel. Last winter’s batch of 
mail had come from people 
who earned a living by stand- 
ing on their feet for long in- 
tervals; they wanted to know 
if the latest of his three heel 
operations, involving the re- 
moval of bone spurs, had 
brought him any relief. 

Last month’s helpful sug- 
gestions had been inspired 
by the nationally headlined 
news that DiMaggio’s heel, 
after the very first spring- 
training drill March 1, had 
gone lame again. Last week's 
atmosphere of crisis meant 
that DiMaggio, after weeks 
of idleness and a hermit eva- 
siveness to the repetitious 
questions of newspaper men, 
couldn't wait any longer to 
find out whether playing a 
game would bring back the 
excruciating pain. 


*The men’s singles title, for the 
fifth straight year, went to Dick Miles 
of New York, who defeated — 
The 

21-18) in the finals. 


Erratum: Last 
above mare, was mistakenly taken off to 
keep a stud date meant for a stablemate. 
Her trainer wasn’t told of the error; she 
was supposed to be barren. 
land, Ky., last week, a few hours after 
running an impressive 51-second half-mile 
workout in mud, Hashcamp foaled a filly. 


His doctor thought he would be in the 
Yankees’ lineup for the opening game 
(April 19), but DiMaggio fretfully asked: 
“What about the other 153?” 

Spring Trouble: If it had been any- 
one else, the situation probably would 
have been put down as the work of a 
hypochondriac; DiMaggio always seemed 
to get something wrong with him in the 
spring. But he had never been the kind 
to baby himself. Last year, despite a bad 
heel, swollen knees, strained tendons, and 
a Charley horse that bulged grotesquely 
in one thigh, he had played in 153 games 
and had led the league in homers and 
clutch-spot hitting. 

Consequently, the question of when he 
would take over his centerfield job for 
the first time in 1949 had been left en- 
tirely to him. And when he decided to try 
only six innings of an exhibition against 
the Cincinnati Reds last week, reporters 
gave it championship coverage. 

Although the $90,000-a-year Yankee 
Clipper’s presence enlivened the squad 
enough to break a four-game losing 
streak, he contributed no hits and no 
unusual fielding plays. The important 
thing, however, was that DiMaggio was 
grinning easily again: “I'll be in good 
shape if the pain lessens a little more.” 

If it didn’t, President Dan Topping 
probably wouldn’t have much fun this 
summer with his other Yankee Clipper 
(a 72-foot, $130,000 yacht). Experts who 
watched the team in DiMaggio’s absence 
agreed that even at 34, he was still the 
man the Yankees must have. 
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Pinza’s Don Giovanni—on sabbatical 


Pinza Goes to Broadway 


After Ezio Pinza signed his contract to 
appear in “South Pacific” (see Theater), 
Alfred Frankenstein, the distinguished 
music and art critic of The San Francisco 
Chronicle, wrote: “A few weeks ago a 
contract was signed in New York which 
will, in all probability, put a period to an 
era in the artistic life of San Francisco.” 
Not long afterward, his equally renowned 
colleague in Chicago, Claudia Cassidy of 
The Tribune, likewise lamented. “Woe,” 
she said. 

The comments of the New York musi- 
cal fraternity, before whom Pinza has 
performed many times since his Ameri- 
can debut in 1926, were more restrained. 
Perhaps they were not so perturbed be- 
cause they had known for some time that 
the Metropolitan Opera’s itinerant basso 
had been thinking about a change of 
pace. The relatively small part he had in 
the movie “Carnegie Hall” (1947) fasci- 
nated him. A motion-picture version of 
“Babes in Toyland,” with Pinza in full 
cry, was planned. Then 1947 and 1948 
passed without its realization, and Pinza 
remarked somewhat bitterly that “Holly- 
wood is a place where whatever they tell 
you doesn’t happen.” 

Last year Pinza signed a contract with 
Edwin Lester to do a show called “Mr. 
Ambassador.” This project ran into script 
trouble, and eventually Rodgers and 
Hammerstein bought his contract from 
Lester. They had never met their opera 
star personally, but so sold were they on 
his talent that they merely completed 
business details and then asked: “What 
kind of a guy is he?” 

‘Call Me Ezie’: They soon found 
out. When rehearsals began, the big, 
strapping Pinza was baffled to find every- 
one else in the cast using first names but 
calling him “Mr, Pinza.” He put up with 
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this deferential treatment for a while and 
then exploded: “If you call me ‘Mr. Pin- 
za, I feel very little. If you call me Ezio 
I feel very big.” Thereafter, the basso 
could relax and feel every inch his 6- 
foot-plus size. 

He was not so relaxed, however, about 
mastering his long speaking part. What 
Pinza has long called his English (or 
French too, for that matter) is as exoti- 
cally flavored as the Italian dishes he 
loves so well. With his wife (the former 
Doris Leak, the daughter of a Larch- 
mont, N. Y., dentist, whom he married in 
1940), he worked late into the night on 
his lines. The next day, when many of 
them might be changed at rehearsal, he 
would scratch his curly, iron-gray hair 
and ruefully mutter that an opera libret- 
to, at least, stayed put. When you learned 
it, it was memorized for good. 

Pinza also approached his first Broad- 
way show with an emotion which com- 
bined humility with awe. For a long time 
he was not himself. The famous charm 
with which he swept all before him in 
operas like Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” was 
not there. Then, as the opening ap- 
proached, he finally realized that, whether 
on Broadway or at the Met, show busi- 
ness was show business. It was then that 
he began to enjoy himself, to play the 
role of the French planter Emile de 
Becque with vitality, theatrical savvy, 
and sex appeal. 

Minus Twenty: Very few who have 
gone to “South Pacific” in New Haven or 
in Boston—or who will see it in the many 
months to come in New York—will have 
any idea that the man who so success- 
fully carries off the romantic lead of the 
show is in his mid-50s. He looks at least 
ten years younger and usually acts as if 
he were minus about twenty years. When 
especially pleased over some small de- 
tail, as a matter of fact, he often acts 
like a small boy with a new toy. That 
he will undoubtedly acquire a whole 
new contingent of feminine fans will 
be no news to opera lovers. Women 
have trailed after him for years, and his 
profile is as famous in opera as Barry- 
more’s was in the theater. 

But sex appeal, virility, and charm are 
just a part of why Pinza can pull down 
equal billing on Broadway with Mary 
Martin. During his last ten years with the 
Metropolitan he was often called the 
greatest singing actor in opera. His por- 
trayal of the title role in “Boris Godunoff” 
was unforgettable; his Don Giovanni one 
of opera’s historic performances. And it 
did not matter if Pinza took a relatively 
minor role—which he often did, as it must 
happen to all bassos. His voice and the- 
atrical sense dominated the stage. 

Having attained such serious artistic 


‘stature, had Pinza decided, with “South 


Pacific,” to give it all up for the world of 
Broadway with perhaps another try at 
Hollywood? That was what had them 
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tional facilities . . . freedom from the 
sardine tin... friendly, co-operative 
communities. It pays to locate in 
Indiana—and Indiana’s excellent 
labor relations record proves it! 


INDIANA, Your Logical 
Industrial Location 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET giving 
facts and figures you'll want, sent 
promptly and without obligation. 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . DEPT. N-45 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Ezio wants to go home—to Clelia, Pietro, and Doris Pinza 


worried in San Francisco and Chicago. 
But it need not have done so. Pinza says 
he has made no such irrevocable de- 
cision—“this is a kind of sabbatical.” Since 
his contract with “South Pacific” runs un- 
til June 1950, he does admit, however, 
“that it is difficult to say about what will 
happen then. If a movie comes and I like 
it. naturally I will not refuse.” 

Money and Motives: But what up- 
sets the big basso most is the talk that 
has gotten around the music world about 
his motives for the change. It was said 
that he left opera to make big money 
fast; that he was dissatisfied with the way 
the Met handled him; that he would have 
stayed in opera if he hadn’t always had 
to sing the same old roles. All this hearsay 
he denies vehemently. He would make 
more money, he claims, by singing an 
average of two concerts a week for the 
next year than he will realize from the 
eight performances a week he will do in 
“South Pacific.” He also flatly disputes 
any disagreement with the Metropolitan. 
He insists: “I don’t fight with anybody.” 

According to Pinza, he took this step 
because (1) he has been contemplating 
a change for about four or five years and 
(2) he is tired of the endless touring 
which a concert and opera career de- 
mands. He wants, simply enough, to stay 
home with his wife and two children. If 
really pressed about what he would like 
to do next, Pinza will admit this much: 
“My great ambition would be to play in 
a play in which I don’t sing at all.” 

Those who know the singing actor and 
his wife well (and they are not many) 
feel that Doris had a great deal to do 
with the final decision, that hers has been 
the firm hand that kept him on the ap- 
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pointed path when many of his colleagues 
told him he was crazy (doubtless wish- 
ing they could be afflicted the same way). 
But these same friends also point out 
that the formerly gay cavalier has 
changed, that he is completely wrapped 
up in home and family. They observe 
that the poor carpenter’s son who was 
born in Rome and brought up in Ravenna 
has come a long, long way. The alien who 
was once taken to Ellis Island during the 
last war and then cleared is now an 
American citizen. And it appears that he 
wants to become a solid citizen. 

While playing in “South Pacific” on 
Broadway, Pinza will commute to his 
typically suburban home in Rye. He will 
romp with his children, Clelia, 7, and 
Pietro, 5; he will use his old carpenter’s 
trade to make complicated objects for the 
hous: and grounds, and he will probably 
continue to dismantle and reassemble all 
clocks, watches, and motors he can get 
his hands on. 

Since he wears only civilian clothes 
(plus a soldier’s fatigues) and a sun-tan 
make-up in “South Pacific,” he will also 
be able to wait until 8 o'clock to get to 
the theater. This devighis hin. as he is 
fed up with the fantasiic beards, fake 
noses, and weird make-up that have so 
long been his operatic stock in trade. 

A few years ago it might have been a 
blow to this ebullient artist to have to 
announce, as he did recently, that Clau- 
dia, his daughter by his first marriage and 
an opera singer h rself, is going to have 
a baby next September (she married 
John Boller, Pinza’s secretary). He took 
it in his stride. “Marlene Dietrich is a 
glamorous grandmother,” he said. “I will 
be a glamorous grandfather!” 


Troubled Opera 


The New York City Opera Co, has 
done more than any other organization 
of its size to put Negro singers—such as 
Todd Duncan, Camilla Williams, and 
Lawrence Winters—into straight operatic 
roles, Last week, on March 81, the com- 
pany pulled a reverse twist and per- 
formed the world premiére of a Negro 
opera, which was written and composed 
by Negroes, but which had not a single 
Negro in a major role.* 

“Troubled Island,” given its first pres- 
entation, has music by William Grant 
Still and libretto by Langston Hughes, 
the poet. Both are distinguished creative 
artists; much was expected of their com- 
bined effort. But “Troubled Island” is 
troubled by far more than the Haitian 
fight for independence which motivates 
its story. Still’s music for his first pro- 
duced opera is deri, ...ive and leans too 
heavily on operetta-type clichés. Hughes’s 
verse resorts too often to the old “soon- 
moon” rhymes. 

Despite the obvious disadvantages of 
presenting grand opera in blackface, most 
of the cast performed rather well, Robert 
Weede was a forceful Jean Jacques Des- 
salines, the slave who succeeded to lead- 
ership on Toussaint /Ouverture’s death 
and made himself Emperor of Haiti. 
Marie Powers, as Azelia, his faithful wife, 
bro: tht authority to the stage—although 
she \.as made up to look a little too much 
like Aunt Jemima. Helena Bliss, making 
her New York City Opera debut, was a 
glamorous Claire, mistress to Dessalines. 

The staging of the opera, owing prin- 
cipally to the limited size of the City Cen- 
ter’s stage, was not nearly as forceful and 
imaginative as it might have been, Jean 
Léon Destiné, the Haitian dancer, was re- 
sponsible for the choreography of the 
voodoo dance numbers, but again the 
size of the stage interfered with their 
effectiveness, 


*Nine of the chorus were Negroes, as were eight 
dancers and the singer of a minor role, Ida Johnson. 


Still stars a blackface Powers 
Newsweek, April 11, 1949 
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The magnificent Main Lounge of the Queen Mary is familiar to the world’s great on both 


sides of the Atlantic. Newsweek’s presence here is symbolic of the esteem in which this 
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REVIEWS: 


Two Good Fights 


Between RKO-Radio’s “The Set-Up” 
and United Artists’ “Champion” any num- 
ber of hard-working citizens get pounded 
to a comparative pulp, but the real rap is 
taken by the boxing business, which both 
films consider in its seamier and more 
sadistic aspects, 

The fact that both movies also include 
a sequence in which gamblers beat up 
a boxer who refuses to throw a fight 
brought on considerable interstudio re- 
crimination and a race for the releasing 
date. But aside from presenting a slight 



























case for the curious-coincidence depart- 
ment, the similarity can be ignored. After 
their different fashions, the two films pro- 
vide high-level melodrama. 

Gambler’s Fix: Art Cohn’s screen 
play for “The Set-Up,” based on Joseph 
Moncure March’s 21-year-old narrative 
poem of the same name, has the unity 
of a short story, and its 72-minute run- 
ning time is almost exactly the elapsed 
time within the framework of the narra- 
tive. Its hero is Stoker Thompson (Rob- 
ert Ryan), a battered, 35-year-old heavy- 
weight who has the courage but not the 
equipment to slug himself back into the 
big-time fight clubs. 

One night when Stoker is matched 
with the promising young Tiger Nelson, 
his crooked manager (George Tobias) 
arranges for a “fix” with the Tiger’s gam- 
bler-backer (Alan Baxter) and doesn’t 
bother to tell the has-been that he is sup- 
posed to lose, Stoker takes an unmerciful 
beating, but the last time he manages 
to push himself up from the canvas he 
knocks his man out, Stoker takes another 

ating when the gambler’s mob waits 
for him in the alley, and this makes for 
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MOVIES 


Ryan and Douglas: One is a gallant set-up, the other a disgraceful champion 





a happy ending of sorts, When Stoker’s 
wife (Audrey Totter) lifts his crushed 
fingers she knows that his fighting days 
are over—pathetically, but on the safe 
side of sanity. 

Meantime, the camera has caught a 


- memorable frieze of washed-up pugs, 


young hopefuls, and sadistic fight fans. 
In addition to giving a thoroughly be- 
lievable performance, Robert Ryan draws 
on his experience as Dartmouth’s (1932) 
intercollegiate heavyweight champion to 
look convincingly at home in the ring. 
(Tue Set-Up. RKO-Radio. Richard Gold- 
stone, producer. Robert Wise, director.) 

Padded Heel: Unlike “The Set-Up,” 
“Champion,” which is based on a short 
story, has been developed to the size of a 
































novel, Obviously Ring Lardner’s clinical 
description of a pugilist who was a hero 
to the public and a heel to those who 
knew him best came too quickly and un- 
ambiguously to the point for screen us- 
age. Carl Foreman has contributed the 
padding—some of it in strictly orthodox 
terms but none of it violating the spirit 
of the famous original. 

Thus, in the beginning, one is allowed 
a spate of sympathy for Midge Kelly 
(Kirk Douglas) as a young tough on the 
loose who picks up a few quick dollars in 
a Kansas City ring. But after that, as 
Midge hooks and jabs his way to the 
middleweight championship, he is re- 
vealed as a no-good of almost classic 
stature, 

A partial list of Midge’s achievements 
outside the ring gives enough of the idea: 
After abandoning his wife (Ruth Ro- 
man), he breaks a verbal contract with the 
manager (Paul Stewart) who taught him 
everything that he knew, gets rid of an 
expensive mistress (Marilyn Maxwell) 
when he is ready to take over his new 


manager's wife (Lola Albright), and, at 


the end, double-crosses his crippled 























































Adirondack Maple Syrup 


No other syrup like it; tapped 
from trees of finest quality; sap 
slowly sugared-off over wood fire 
to assure rare flavor atid extra 
heavy consistency. 100% pure. 
MOUNTAIN MIX PAN. 
CAKE FLOUR—rich ingre- 
dients make delicious cakes. 


MOUNTAIN MIX BUCK. 
WHEAT FLOUR — makes 
cakes with old-time tang and 
hearty flavor. | 
SPECIAL OFFER 

one = = beg of rrr Mix and 
1 qt. Maple rup. -00 postpaid. 
Check pan Post Ra. 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAIN 
PRODUCTS 94 Main Street 
Box 924, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
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DRY for Dry Martinis « SWEET for Manhattans 


G.F. Heublein & Bro.,Inc., 
Hartford, Conn. 














Insist on stability...insist on 


OZALID! 


When you duplicate with Ozalid, you 
save precious time and expensive labor. 


For Ozalid copies anything written, 
drawn, typed, or printed on translucent 
material in as little as 25 seconds! 


E 
PANO Money | 





When you duplicate on Ozalid, you 
save still more time and labor! You 
needn’t waste time “learning” the char- 
acteristics of each new batch of sensi- 
tized material. 





Because rigid laboratory control in- 
sures that each shipment of Ozalid ma- 
terial will give the same performance 
as the last shipment and the shipment 
before that. 


Month after month, shipment after 
shipment, you'll find this constancy in 
speed, in density, and in color. You'll 
find excellent fade-resistance. Physical 
strength, storage life, dye density, and 
ease of development are kept in scru- 
pulous balance. 


Another Ozalid Advantage is the 
nationwide service organization at the 
other end of your telephone. These 
technically trained business wizards 
will keep your Ozalid operation at top 
efficiency, will help you work out new 
methods of getting more done with less 
work ... through Ozalid! 


WRITE 
Today ! 





If you don’t know what the above 
is all about... you better hustle a letter 
requesting the full story of the newest 
business system, Ozalid. A FREE book- 
let explaining how error-proof Ozalid 
duplicates just about everything in sec- 
onds, is yours for the asking. If you’re 
too busy to write, look in your classi- 
fied directory for your local distributor 
and ask him. 


Don’t copy...use OZA LI D 


Ozalid, Johnson City, N. Y. Dept. 58 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
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MOVIES 





brother (Arthur Kennedy) and swats him 
across the room for talking back, 

Fortunately Kirk Douglas’s impersona- 
tion of the ruthless Midge has a vitality 
and nervous drive that make him fascinat- 
ing to watch despite his immutable be- 
havior pattern, and his supporting players 
—particularly Arthur Kennedy, who is 
currently making a name for himself on 
Broadway in “Death of a Salesman”—are 
first-rate. (CHAMPION. United Artists. 
Stanley Kramer, producer, Mark Robson, 
director.) 


INDUSTRY: 


Abandoned Oscar 


Less than a week after the bated-breath 
announcement of the annual Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences’ Oscars 
(Newsweek, April 4), the presidents of 
the five major film companies (M-G-M, 
Paramount, Twentieth Century-Fox, 
Warners, and RKO-Radio) announced 
that although they would continue to fi- 
nance the academy’s work in the techni- 
cal fields, there would be no more money 
forthcoming for the award ceremonies. 
This prompted Jean Hersholt, academy 
president, to accuse the producers of 
showing more interest in a film’s box- 
office take than in its artistic merit. He 
added that the withdrawal of their sup- 
port meant the end of the awards. 

To many an outsider it appeared that 
the companies’ decision was a reaction 
against the academy’s selection of the 
English film “Hamlet” as the best picture 
of the year. But the fact is that studio 
heads made their decision known to 
Hersholt on Dec. 16, at which time 
Twentieth Century-Fox, with “The Snake 
Pit,” and Warners, with “Johnny Belinda,” 
were confident that they had a strong 
chance of winning the ranking Oscar. 

The suggestion that the action was 
motivated by economy did not appear a 
tenable theory on the surface. In view of 
the splendid public-relations job accom- 
plished by the award dinners, the com- 
panies’ contributions ranging from $5,000 
to $12,500 were only pennies in a pub- 
licist’s heaven. 

The queerest and at the same time 
most believable explanation for dropping 
the Oscar ceremony came from some of 
those most likely to know and went this 
way: All Hollywood has a_ tendency 
toward a common and rather expensive 
ailment—Oscarmania. Give a director or 
an actor a script that suggests award 
possibilities and who can blame him for 
spending costly company time in his 
search for perfection? This ambitious 
perfectionism extends all the way down 
the line to the last technician on the set. 
It is a natural compulsion but, many 
producers feel, one that plays hob with 
their budgets. Hence, let the temptation 
be removed. 


Newsweek, April 11, 1949 
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We try to keep wide awake, here 
at Pepperell, to the needs of people 
who like soft “‘naps”—especially on 
blankets ! 

And that’s how we came to devise 
Pepperell’s new Glolon and Warmlon 
Blankets. We asked our technicians 
to develop a new way of producing a 
better, warmer blanket to sell at a low 
price. So they developed a revolution- 
ary method of producing a half wool, 
half rayon blanket with a soft nap 
that’s two-thirds wool and one-third 
crimped rayon. 

After that it was simply a matter of 
speedy teamwork before these cozy 
new Glolon and Warmlon Blankets 
were on the market—at a surprisingly 
low price. Housewives simply couldn’t 


BEDTIME StorY 
with a wide-awake beginning 


believe their eyes — and overnight, 
practically, Glolons and Warmlons hit 
the blanket “best seller” list. 

It’s nothing new for Pepperell people 
to roll up success stories by spotting 
markets ahead of time—and then de- 
vising products that meet the public’s 
wants exactly. Our volume production 
of blankets, pillowcases and sheets 
proves this. So do sales records of our 
fabrics designed for industrial use. . . 
our textiles for work clothes and work 
gloves . . . and our huge production 
of rayon for suit linings. 

In every case, Pepperell has planned 
its way to success. The principle is 
simply this: volume production of qual- 
ity goods, popularly priced for the 
widest possible market! 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts 


LOOMED FOR QUALITY—PRODUCED IN VOLUME 











Pepperell’s 6 Busy Plants 


Mills 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
LINDALE, GEORGIA 
PEPPERELL, ALABAMA 


Finishing Plants 


LEWISTON, MAINE 
PEPPERELL, ALABAMA 


THEY POUR FORTH A STEADY STREAM 
OF MUCH-NEEDED FABRICS: 


W ork Clothing Fabrics: Chambrays, Coverts, 

Pinchecks, Whipcords, Flannels - Sheets 

Pillowcases - Blankets - Crib Blankets 

Marquisettes - Denims for Sportswear 

Abrasive Fabrics - Shoe Linings - Rayon 

Fabrics for Suit Linings and Women’s Wear 
Fine Fabric Finishes 
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Hotel President in Atlantic City 
Purchases Air Conditioning 


— Chooses Frigidaire 


“We had to be confident of no slip-ups in 
air-conditioning our famous Brighton Punch 








Bowl,” says Alan M. Graff, president of 
the Brighton Hotel, located on the Board- 
walk at Atlantic City. “So the logical 
answer was a Frigidaire installation.”’ In 
addition to the Brighton Punch Bowl, 
Frigidaire Air Conditioning is used to con- | 
dition the Candlelight Room, the hotel’s 
dining room. 


Seaboard Appliance & Refrigeration | 
Company, Atlantic City, handled the sale 


and installation of this equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
__fefrigeration and air conditioning products 


SOME GUESTS COMPLAIN 


because we don't have 
lifetime rates. They say 
they.always have the time 
of their life here. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON 
HALL 


. 
ATLANTIC CITY, 
N. J. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership Management for more than 50 years 


FEET HURT? 


Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Callouses, cramps, tenderness and burning 
feeling on bottom of feet 
are also symptoms of 
Weak or Fallen Arch, 
Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
Supports and exer- 
cise quickly relieve 
them. Expertly fitted 
at Shoe, Department 
seneem. Ask for FREE 
FOOT TEST. 
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The Beau of New York 


The following review is by Raymond 
Moley, a contributing editor of News- 
WEEK, who in 1931-32 was an assistant to 
Samuel Seabury in his investigation into 
municipal corruption in New York City. 
During Mayor Walker’s subsequent hear- 
ing in Albany, Moley was an adviser to 
Governor Roosevelt on matters of policy. 


James John Walker, sometime mayor 
of New York, was the product, the hero, 
the flower, and finally the victim of an 
age that is gone. That is what Gene Fow- 
ler tells with deep understanding, unaf- 
fected candor, unpedantic justice, and 
fine skill in his “Beau James: The Life 
and Times of Jimmy Walker.” 

Many others have, for better or worse, 
written of those fabulous times, but epi- 
sodically, with halts and starts and 
choppy interest. Fowler strings his flash- 
backs in a glittering panorama which to 
those who lived before and during the 
"20s will be an absorbing means of re- 
capturing memories. For those who were 
too young to know those years, it will 
document and unify what they have 
heard and imagined. 

The stereotype of the ’20s now filed 
away in history and literature was in the 
main the New York City of that time. 
For most of the characteristic factors of 
that festival were in and of New York. 
Gene Fowler qualifies not only as an ac- 
tor in many of these events he describes 
but asa sharp-eyed witness and conscien- 
tious reporter. 

His book flashes before us generous 
giving and rapacious taking, stocks and 
bonds, rackets, Dusenbergs, Rolls-Royces, 
champagne, the fabulous old Central 
Park Casino, the theater, visiting royalty, 
heroic idols, ticker tape, suicide, mur- 
der, clowns, phonies; dissipated genius, 
waste, plenty, and, as Machiavelli said 
of an earlier time, “high thinking and 
low living.” 

And since our hero must be followed, 
there are also Paris, Rome, Venice, Na- 
ples, Atlanta, Havana, and Palm Springs. 
And franchise grabbing, subway manip- 
ulation, and high politics. Freely mixed 
with politics, there are in the heldenleben 
wit, song, and romance; caprice, jealousy, 
and desertion; love, faith, hope, and char- 
ity; disaster, frustration, and retribution; 
defeat, exile, and disease; contrition, 
prayer, and ghostly absolution; humilia- 
tion, despondency, and death. 

Never Elected: Little, bright lov- 
able Jimmy, born in a comfortable home, 
son of a decent minor Tammany figure, 
didn’t really care for politics, He liked 
songs and music and happy companions. 
He wanted to write songs. He learned 
music by ear and played by ear; as a 
statesman, he learned by ear and acted on 
instinct. His father and his father’s 
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Acme 
Walker (with Jones): Fabulous 
friends planned his career. Jimmy didn’t 
elect a career in statecraft. He never 
elected. Always he was elected. He 
drifted into law and public life, but his 
heart tarried on Broadway. 

The austere Charles Francis Murphy, 
whose life was a symphony of horsehair 
sofas and roll-top desks, was amused by 
and interested in this little man of charm 
and color, He promoted him from the 
Assembly to the State Senate and, no 
doubt, played covertly with the idea of 
higher honors. 

It was Al Smith, Tammany, and later 
Edward J. Flynn, the new boss of the 
Bronx, who decided that the bumbling 
Mayor John F. Hylan had to be ousted 
and that Walker fitted the need for sharp 
contrast and attractive vote bait, And so 
Jimmy became mayor of New York, with 
all the perquisites and power of that great 
office. Fowler says Walker worked hard at 
the job for exactly six weeks. Then his 
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interest turned to the fripperies of the 
office. 
Walker’s mental capacity was first-rate. 
He was sharp, analytical, and, at mo- 
ments when he chose to apply himself, 
very effective. But he was the victim of 
his brilliance. He conceived the idea that 
in the City Hall, as in Albany, he could 
get by with a few moments of quick ap- 
plication and reserve the rest of his time 
for the ceremonial aspects of his job and 
for personal pleasure. He took long, nu- 
merous, and gaudy vacations. He per- 
| mitted himself unofficially to be sur- 
, rounded by what he would have called 
“moochers,” some of whom were com- 
pensated only by the public attention 
they received; others, of a more acquisi- 
tive strain, found profit in this propin- ag 


| quity. Walker lived as he liked and 3 <oy’ 4 
| gloried in his genuine lack of hypocrisy. as i ys 
) All this was attractive to the public, sus- o 


| picious as it was of the dull but respect- 
| able pretensions of most statesmen. 
Walker as mayor created bright illu- 
sions that made waste trivial, graft toler- 
able, and neglected duty a happy bit of 
humor. Vice and peculation lost much of 
their bad name by shedding their vulgar- 


ity we ee go “a . ag | wt 
Walker’s second election was at the : 
Noi DISTILLED [@& 


end of what Fowler calls “the age of fes- 
tival before a great hush came over the 
world.” When Walker on election night 
in November 1929 turned to Grover 
Whalen and said: “Well, Grover, this 
election proves that a man can wear his 9} BPOVSTIULeD & BOTTLED IN THE USABY 
own clothes,” the economic foundations > | Ga THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 
of the world were sinking into a vast ‘ Mm LINDEN. NEW JERSEY 
quicksand, : 

Retribution: In the first year of 
Walker’s second term scandals broke 
loose in endless succession, Magistrates, et OMRON. ENOLANB:. 
judges, and police were revealed as com- OF A GOOD COCKTAILS 
mon blackguards, Sse 

In that year of retribution and judg- pes em 
ment, there arose out of the past a mas- 
sive figure—humorless, virtuous, church- 
ly, puissant, and legal—Samuel Seabury. 
Fifteen years had passed since Judge Sea- 
bury, as Democratic candidate for gov- 
emnor, had been honored by a Tammany 
stab in the back, which had been aug- 
mented by a bit of double-dealing by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Here at long last 
was the chance to square accounts with 
perfidious Tammany and to strew land 
mines in the way of T.R.’s cousin, then 
governor of New York. Beau Jimmy stood, 
a frail and unprotected figure, as the po- 
tential piacular offering for those sins. 

Fowler’s account of the Seabury in- 
ae. the examination of Walker 
and of Roosevelt’s super-interrogation of 
the “itl ner ts saeeudie mesh cee BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 
and incomplete. But it shows the essen- ' 
tid issue a ciemnabe tines, Min DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'S GIN 
could not defend his administration be- 
cause he knew so little of the vast gov- 

tional fmment over which he had so jauntily 
less presided. He was unacquainted even 
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Glenn McCarthy 
. .. oil wildcatter, 
sportsman, airman...head 
of 16 corporations and 
organizations, member of 


14 more . . . oilman builder 
of McCarthy Center 
(1100-room hotel, 1200-car 
garage, 1750-seat theater, 
swimming pool, exhibition 


In the priceless book of man’s memory there shines 
in illuminated lettering the magic word, ‘‘Hospi- 
tality." As a city of importance, Houston ranks 
peak-high on the scale . . . as a city of hospitality, 
Houston reigns among the nation’s friendliest. 


And now may we present The Shamrock . . . hotel 
spectacular . . . symbol of hospitality in one of 
America’s most hospitable cities. From its very 
beginning this was no ordinary hotel, for wound 
inextricably in the substances of its creation are 
the ambitious materials of a young man’s dream. 


Yes, native Texan Glenn McCarthy fulfilled a 
dream for Houston, built for Houston a magnifi- 
cent structure of stone and steel as a small measure 
of esteem for the bounties the city . . . and the 
state . . . had tendered him through hard years of 
Striving. 

And so you see The Shamrock, Glenn McCarthy's 
contribution to Houston and to finer living . . . 
rising tall above Lone Star plains as a great monu- 
ment to warm hospitality. 


The eyes of Texas and of the entire nation are 
on Houston's . . . The Shamrock. 


Cnotled te ead” 


‘Qe Shamrock 


A GLENN McCARTHY ENTERPRISE 


COMPLETE CONVENTION FACILITIES AVAILABLE —TELETYPE No. HO192 








BOOKS 


with his own bank account and safe- 


deposit box, Faced by the Rhadaman- 


thine diligence of Seabury, he was help- 
less. A sea of deadly facts rolled over his 
stranded bark—neglected duty, misplaced 
trust, colossal indiscretion, Walker had 
no defense but evasion, amnesia, cheap 
theatrics, wisecracks, and shallow, unbe- 
lievable rationalization. 

Walker should never have been may- 
or. That he did find himself thus miscast 
is not solely his own fault, Blame also at- 





Keystone 


Exiled 


Walker (with Compton) : 


taches to Smith and others who, knowing 
his weakness, used his charm to achieve 
a political end, But Walker paid, and 
paid alone. The man who was as identi- 
fiable with his era as Babe Ruth and 
Bobby Jones went into exile with a musi- 
cal-comedy actress, Betty Compton. Per- 
haps that’s where the story should end. 
In any event, that is where Fowler leaves 
the moral issue of Walker’s neglected 
public trust. 

It is hard to keep your guard high 
when you consider a figure like Walker. 
And especially when, as in Walker’s case, 
the demands of morality have been satis- 
fied by ultimate punishment, retribution, 
and suffering. But if we are to build a 
civil state and society fit for free men 
and dedicated to the pursuit of happiness 
of the many as well as of the few, it must 
be through endless effort, faithful and 
industrious public servants, and a fine 
regard for law and order. To this end 
Mayor Walker contributed nothing. In 
forgetting his duty with such seductive 
charm, he made us forget it for a while. 
But when reason returns we know that 
the Walkers are shadows, not substance. 
(Beau JAMEs: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Jammy Wacker. By Gene Fowler. 389. 


Viking. $4.) 
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Other Books 


WitHout Macnouias. By Bucklin 
Moon. 274 pages. Doubleday. $3. The 
winner of this year’s George Washington 
Carver award is a perceptive and ab- 
sorbing novel about Negro life in Florida 
during the last war. Unlike most fiction on 
the subject, this centers on the problems 
of a group of Negro intellectuals, espe- 
cially the president of a small college, 
one of its young professors, and the girl 
the latter loves. Told with insight and 
compassion, this is an appealing narra- 
tive which manages to come up with a 
good deal of fresh information about the 
difficulties of citizens who are at once 
informed and disadvantaged. 

Tue Sisters. By Anne Meredith. 282 
pages. Random House. $3. A readable 
novel about family rivalry in the Vic- 
torian era. The story exhaustively fol- 
lows the lives of two English sisters, one 
of whom—a peripatetic beauty—comes 
home after a series of hectic affairs and 
a marriage to ensnare her plainer sibling’s 
husband. The story ends somewhat melo- 
dramatically, but is on the whole con- 
vincing. 

Cry Toucn. By Irving Shulman. 348 
pages. Dial. $3. An uneven, but intelli- 
gent tale of juvenile delinquency. The 
hero is a youngster fresh out of reform 
school who comes home to his family in 
Brooklyn, fully resolved to lead a respec- 
table life. The story gives a realistic and 
convincing account of how he fails in this 
ambition and finally yields to the lure 
of the easy buck. Done with a refreshing 
lack of sentimentality and with pungent 
argumentation against reform-school in- 
fluences, but rather disappointing as a 
novel. 

THe Cuan. By Paul I. Wellman. 368 
pages. Doubleday. $3. Another readable 
tale about life in Jericho, Kans., by the 
author who put it on the map with “The 
Walls of Jericho.” This time the high- 
strung plot revolves around the zealous 
efforts of an idealistic young Episcopalian 
minister to buck the politics, snobbism, 
and generally unchristian materialism of 
the town’s wealthiest parish. Before he is 
through, he has caused a major scandal, 
a violent mob scene, and the reform of 
several of the town’s leading citizens. 
Not very convincing, but written with a 
skillful purple pen. 

Lucirer Wit a Book. By John Horne 
Burns. 340 pages. Harper. $3.50. John 
Horne Burns, whose “The Gallery” 
stands way up high in the list of second- 
world-war novels, has written for his 
second novel a bitter indictment of 
America’s private prep schools. A former 
Preparatory-school teacher himself, Burns 
unveils the selfishness, petty politics, and 
introversion of incompetent instructors 
Whose only goal is perpetuation of their 
academic dynasty. The writing is good, 

characterizations questionable. 
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T-6427, one of the 
engines of this group, delivers 
150 h.p. af 2600 r.p.m. Oil 
cooler and filters; sodium- 
cooled exhaust valves of 
Roto type with stellite valve 
inserts; heat-treated block 
and head; full-length water 
jackets with directional cool- 
ing; Tocco-hardened crank- 
shaft with vibration damp- 
ener; water by-pass system 
with 'stats for fast warm-up 
and high thermal efficiency; 
thin-shell heavy-duty acid- 
resistant bearings; individual 
porting; full-pressure metered 
lubrication; fuel pump on cool 
side of engine; engine-lubri- 
cated air compressor; exhaust 
manifold with two expansion 
points. 

Complete specifications and 
outline drawings are available, 
Write for bulletin 1148427, 


Old Words take on New Meaning 


with these Continental 


RED SEAL ENGINES 


For TRANSPORTATION 





Continental Motors now offers a matchless line 
of large overhead-valve engines designed espe- 
cially for transportation. Produced in sizes from 
150 to 250 horsepower, these up-to-the-minute 
power plants make possible a new concept of 
heavy truck and bus design. 


PERFORMANCE 


Being designed to operate at higher r.p.m., these engines 
open the way for the use of higher gear ratios, resulting 
in the faster pickup, better climbing characteristics and 
higher road speeds which add up to FASTER SCHEDULES. 


EASE OF SERVICING 


Parts requiring occasional adjustment or service are 
quickly accessible, to minimize time out. Overhead-valve 
assemblies come off as a unit. Tappets are easily removed 
and replaced from above. 


NEW FUELS 


These engines, supplied today with heads adapted to 70 
or 80 octane gasoline, are designed to use new fuels, 
with improved performance and economy, as such fuels 
become available. Most models can be adapted to 


butane, and several have counterparts in Continental's 
Diesel line. 


Continental] Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 




















Snapshot’ dreams 
come true 


Beautiful snapshots recall many pleasant 
experiences to camera fans. But, for complete 
success, the photographic film must be prop- 
erly developed and the prints carefully dried 
so that they will lie flat without curling. 


Proper drying of prints is achieved with a 
machine like the Pako»- Economy Dryer. A 
thermostatically controlled heating unit pro- 
vides uniform heat... prints dry gradually 
on a drum and thus preserve their fine- 
grain finish. The slow-moving rotating drum 
is driven at a steady speed by a Bodine speed 
reducer motor. 


Bodine motors can be “engineered to your 
product,” too. Over 3,000 standard motors, 
in all types and fractional horsepower ratings, 
are available on a regular production sched- 
ule. If you need a dependable, precision- 
built, fractional horsepower motor or speed 
reducer motor, just call on your nearest 
Bodine representative to select the right 
motor to meet your requirements. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Perspective 
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Registered 





The Illusion of Economy 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


n the hearings before the House Post 
Office Committee on House bill 
2945, which drastically increases pos- 
tal rates, representative newspaper 
and magazine publishers have con- 
clusively made two points. First, that 
such drastic increases as those pro- 
posed would really fall upon the read- 
ing public by denying them a service 
they have enjoved since the beginning 
of the republic. Second, 
that no economy would be 
achieved but, rather, a much 
larger Post Office deficit. 
The imposition of the 
drastic increase in postal 
rates proposed in H.R. 2945 
would immediately extermi- 
nate more than half of the 
nation’s magazines and 
countless weekly newspapers 
and small dailies. New pub- 
lications in those classes could hardly 
be launched, except with the aid of 
large private subsidies. The publica- 
tions most likely to die would be those 
which serve agricultural, trade, indus- 
trial, labor, fraternal, educational, ar- 
tistic, scientific, technical, and religious 
interests. Strong newspapers and 
magazines could painfully survive, 
with large immediate losses, by limit- 
ing their sales to private deliveries and 
newsstands and by raising rates for 
those dependent on the mails to an 
almost prohibitive level. For example, 
the yearly rate for The New York 
Times would be over $50, and for the 
Saturday Evening Post, $10. Adver- 
tising rates would rise to a level which 
would bar great numbers of small 
manufacturers, distributors, and retail- 
ers. The publications and advertisers 
which survived would ultimately en- 
joy a quite unwholesome monopoly of 
access to the public. 


HE magnitude of this suppression 
Tor reading matter can be described 
by noting that 71,550,000 Americans 
are magazine readers. The magazines 
included in the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lation, numbering 254—which is three- 
fifths of the total—sell about 180,000,- 
000 an issue, of which 77,000,000 are 
subscriptions, almost entirely by mail. 

Because this dissemination of ideas 
and information is a service to the 
people and their government, Congress 
has always recognized the legitimacy 
of paying some part of its cost, just as 





it pays for hundreds of services to 
much smaller parts of our population 
through grants for education, soil con- 
servation, and lighthouses. The late 
Mr. Justice Brandeis said in an opinion: 
“The justification for this non-compen- 
satory service lies in the belief that 
education in its broad sense—intellec- 
tual activity fostered through the dis- 
semination of information and ideas—is 
essential to the life of a free, 
self-governing, and striving 
people.” 

In 1933 in a notable dec- 
laration of government pol- 
icy, the Acting Postmaster 
General pointed out that 
when the government as- 
sumed some of the cost of 
second-class mail, it was try- 
ing to equalize opportunity 
and access to information as 
between people in large communities 
and others in more remote places. He 
asserted that one of the principal rea- 
sons for providing rural free delivery 
for 25,000,000 people was to afford a 
means for the regular distribution of 
newspapers to the homes of farmers 
and others remote from newsstands 
and private delivery. 


HAVE argued many times in this 
I space for a less costly government 
and so, lest I be charged with incon- 
sistency, let me add an additional 
word. The distribution of great num- 
bers of magazines and the diversion of 
others to means of distribution other 
than the mails would disastrously re- 
duce the present income of the Post 
Office Department. That would throw 
a new burden on the taxpayer or on 
the users of other classes of mail. Post- 
master General Donaldson made that 
point in 1947. The Acting Postmaster 
General in 1933 said: “There is no 
class of Post Office business to which 
the law of diminishing returns applies 
with greater force than second-class 
mailings; and the department consid- 
ers it to be beyond question that fur- 
ther advances in the rate of postage 
applicable to this class of mail matter 
will diminish rather than increase its 
revenues.” 

This measure would therefore in- 
crease rather than decrease the cost of 
government. Like the dog in the fable, 
it would lose reality by reaching for 
an illusion. 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP., big name in industry, has been a major producer of industrial 
chemicals since 1890. A Shell Industrial Lubricant solved a difficult materials-handling problem. 


Pass the ‘seasoning, please 


@ Just as seasoning is needed in food, so industry needs in its 
“diet” thousands of tons of Wyandotte Chemicals. . . 

Almost all come from 3 raw materials: salt, limestone. coal. 
Examples include: chlorine to bleach paper, caustic soda to 
make rayon, calcium carbonate to improve rubber, paint, ink. 
To speed production, Wyandotte stresses quick handling of 
raw materials —even developed a conveyor system to unload 
8800 tons from a ship in 4 hours! 

Lubricants meet the toughest possible tests—are exposed 
to sun, wind, ice, rain at lakeside docks. Gritty chunks of 
limestone and coal pound away at belts, bearings, rollers. 


Wyandotte invited Shell to study the operation, and rec- 
ommend a suitable lubricant. A grease was developed to 


Leaoers Iw Iwousrry Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


meet these extreme conditions. Operation with this Shell 
Industrial Lubricant has been singularly free of problems... 
reducing maintenance to a minimum. 


Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell's complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 
on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 


cation Engineer. 











Smoke a hltkKy 
%o feed your bEVEL Vy 


Luckies’ fine tobacco picks you 


up when you’re low... calms 
you down when you’re tense! 


Luckies’ fine tobacco puts you on the right level—the Lucky 
level—to feel your level best, do your level best. 


That’s why it’s important to remember that Lucky STRIKE 
MEANS FINE Tosacco—mild, ripe, light tobacco that makes a 
thoroughly enjoyable smoke. No wonder more independent tobacco 
experts — auctioneers, buyers and warehousemen—smoke Lucky 
Strike regularly than smoke the next two leading brands combined. 


Light up a Lucky! Luckies’ fine tobacco picks you up when you’re 
low, calms you down when you’re tense. So get on the Lucky level 
where it’s fun to be alive. Get a carton and get started today! 


COPR.. THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


L.9./M.F. 7, — Lucky Stuike Meant kine Tobacco 





